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BAZAARS. 


A Bazaar is an Eastern word, but a household one. 
Everybody knows, or affects to know, what you mean 
by it. We are taken to it when we are young and 
impressible ; our maid-servants go to it on holidays ; 
it is cheap, enervating, and varied. Even the severest 
people, who don’t know the inside of a theatre, respect 
the bazaar. They pay it the compliment of use for 
charitable purposes, and drive a mimic trade at 
stalls in person, conceiving it no harm to commit 
extortion for a good end, and sell smiles to sinners 
for filthy but useful lucre. Oh, my dear Lady 
Primtext, when you and your two charming daughters, 
Patience and Dorcas, sold gewgaws at Humility Fair, 
did you not permit your daughters to charm golden 
guineas out of the Honourable Raike Hardup? Would 
he have laid them out there if you alone had been 
selling pen-wipers for the good cause? Do you 
ever speak to him elsewhere? Does he enter your 
house? I must not stop wholly over Lady Prim- 
text, but when I put down ‘Bazaars’ at the head 
of my paper, and held the fresh-dipped pen in 
thoughtful suspense, there came into my mind the 
vividest recollection of a correct old lady who 
puzzled my virgin sense of congruity when a child, 
and who will always come pop up into my mind when 
I stop over the word ‘bazaar.’ I make my mental 
bow. Ah me! where are, or rather what are, the lovely 
Patience and Dorcas now ? who would give good money 
for an empty purse, in order to talk with you to-day ? 

A bazaar. I live in London. There are the 
Pantheon, the Soho, the Baker Street, the Portland, 
the German bazaars. Just now, too, there is the 
International, opposite the eastern end of the building 
so named, and which is itself the biggest of them all. 
But what distinguishes a bazaar from a shop, or a 
number of counters elsewhere? It is not altogether 
the flimsiness of the articles assembled, for there are 
bazaars where you can buy carriages, coal-scuttles, 
and much various hardware; yet still there is a 
fragile look about bazaar goods, which you seldom 
see elsewhere. I don’t refer to the toys-alone, for 
they are professedly brittle, are made, indeed, to be 
broken, but the articles which are not meant to be 
played with—work-baskets, savealls, cedar-boxes— 
why is almost every wooden thing of the kind at a 
bazaar made of cedar?—boxes, trays, indescribable 
knickknacks ‘to put things in, doubtful pen-knives, 


kettle-holders, all the varied fringe of domestic 
furniture, the portable odds-and-ends of ease, and 
chips of luxury, which litter a comfortable room. 
A bazaar is intended for the sale of such things as 
these. If you wanted a spill-case, or card-rack, or 
pincushion for your little girl, or taper-stand, you 
would not know at what shop to buy them; you 
would go toa bazaar. But this does not account for 
the number of people always to be found there. 
The crowd in a shop generally professes to want 
something; but the tide which moves slowly among 
the counters at the Pantheon will not carry anything 
away—will leave no deposit. 

Most visitors come to see, not buy. Shall I say there 
is a marked appreciation of feeble manufacture by 
small minds? There was a story in the Times the other 
day of a parcel of bearded foreigners at the Exhi- 
bition screaming in a chorus of childish laughter over 
a toy-mouse which ran upon secret wheels when you 
wound it up. Did the graphic correspondent think 
this very wonderful? Let him go to the Pantheon, 
and see the faces of gratified appreciation; there is 
something intelligible to the visitors. Let him stand 
outside a doll-shop in Oxford Street, and see how 
many men will stand and gape at pink wax-babies 
with heads much too small for their bodies, sitting 
uncomfortably buoyant in real perambulators. Mrs 
Smith’s hulking young footman looks at the window- 
ful with parted lips and perfect comprehension ; 
the artisan, cruelly denied a vote, stops, with tools 
on shoulder, and stares too. My dear sir, do you 
suppose that all those bearded and hooped people 
above twenty years of age you meet with on your 
way to business are men and women? They are 
mostly children; and would not be half so happy 
as they are if they kept their ears always cocked 
up for sensible remarks. Do you like sensible 
remarks yourself—that is, other people’s—which tell 
you something you didn’t know, or upset some- 
thing which you thought you did? I was walking 
out of a public meeting the other day, rather tired, 
and heard an enthusiastic lady praising the shallowest 
speaker of the day. ‘Wasn't it beautiful ?’ said she ; 
‘just what I always think.’ Exactly, my dear lady, 
that is the secret of popular oratory. On the same 
principle, bazaars, and the spirit of bazaars, which 
spreads far beyond their covered limits, which indeed 


influences the shop and the drawing-room, commerce 
and society, to an indefinite extent, depend for progress 
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triumphs of skill—I . nothing to admire in them. 


bullet into the 

an has no chance 

wears the till the 

cartridge in parks till the nurse- 


Give us y, perfume, and 
thing we you by with 
ould you 


Thus it comes to 


the monotony 
their ~ hom he I don’t want to 
blame anything which bread and 
but still the work of saleswomen, 
bazaars, aioe they cannot even look on an ister 
ent world out of window, but see stalls of knick- 
knacks from dawn till dusk, by sunlight and gaslight, 
from youth to age, all through the golden prime of 
human life, and spend their probation for ——— 
in offering the next article, must reduce the face 
divine to its lowest conventional feature and 
expression. A row at home must be a relief to some 
of those stall-keepers. Human nature craves change. 
It is given in day and night, spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter ; nothing rests, the world is in perpetual 
revolution. But the counter-keeper knows n 
of the seasons except through the fashions ; the bazaar- 
keeper does not know even this. Sometimes there is 
gas, sometimes heat ; but the thermometer 
remains the same, the surroundings are the same—the 
spill cedar-boxes, dolls, feeble bronzes, sa’ 


vealls, 
No wonder the sellers lose 


be — 
plying-glass. 


the crowd, and look after the welfare of the establish- 
ment. They look as unlike detectives as possible ; 

but if you were to whisk a kettle-holder into eae 
pocket on the sly, you would have one of 


t damsels down ou in no time. 
re is one thing in the Bin sd of bazaars 
which I cannot account for satisfactorily, and that is, 
the trumpery nature of German articles. It is a 
r belief that Germans are solid, rather than 
, in their ways and works ; and yet what, in 
Looe way, distinguishes their land above any 
a earth tous? They produce the ephemeral, brittle, 
or at least the unsubstantial articles in the market. 


to keep up the 
demand in the market. It strikes me while I write of 


one burning the-coals, while the other digs the mine ? 
Cannot a nation which is Ae genie for its accom- 
plodding t market of the 
world ? How is the ten hoy Germany known in 
the English market? What German things do we 
use but those I have mentioned ?—music, pipes, Lay 
use o you eat 
Or do you know anybody who does ? 

y°OF all pretentious bazaars, commend me to the 
International. I don’t mean the Exhibition, but the 
bazaar—the building with lath and plaster sides, and 

“th windows, which lines Fart of Princes 
a ere was the thinnest ible array of 
ptations there on the only occasion I went ; but I 
Pie it is falles now, there is more ess, more 
vas et There are more articles, of which the 
and familiar example is a 
rative medal. The living interest of the _ (at my 
sole visit), when not interrupted by the band of the 
Grenadier Guards, came to a point in a man who 
cut flowers and fruit out of paper for sixpence. He 
had dyed whiskers, and repeated with variations : 
‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, if you wish to patronise 
Art, you can do and he never 
said a truer word. He had a little crowd round him, 
and snipped while he talked. 

There is—we cannot conceal it from ourselves—a 
bazaarish look about the International Exhibition 
itself. I — he I pity the toy trophy. It 
has been unf 
than man ig vd in building. nations 
do care toys more than anything else, and 
the man who set up a pile of them in the middle 
place, shewed only an honest appreciation of the 
tastes of his visitors. Why, stand by it half an 
hour, and see if nine-tenths of the simple excursionists 
don’t stop to look at it. And, pray, what would the 
building, the whole enterprise be without the excur- 
sionists? Did the commissioners e to fill it with 
wise or inquiring men? No, no, be fair, reviewers 

mdents. The toys are trumpe 
ut in the exhibition of human Pre 


what would you have, captious faglemen 
opinion ? 

Again, I say, cumating the annexes, there is a 
bazaarish suspicion about the place. People who 
have looked at the models of this and that will take 
some of the very artillery itself for sham. That a 
Whitworth gun! says the gaping excursionist ; I don’t 
believe you. He ox something with a bore 
as big as the squire’s great garden-roller, and a touch- 
hole as plain as a rabbit-burrow. Thata Whitworth! 
a ! Now the candle trophy he can understand ; 

rhaps the best lesson he can learn about our 

urs, the French dy is, that have 
the same wants, near same tastes as himself. 
They sit on chairs, rf gaze in mirrors. They have 
pianos, pottery, cloth, second- 

class carri and wholesome food. It is well to 
take in the lesson which lies in these things, even if 
the progress of rivalry in china is altogether missed. 
There is the exhibitor’s and manufacturer's side of the 
thing and the excursionist’s. They will compete. He 
is content to stare, and gets a good shilling’s worth 
if he goes home with even unarranged reflections 
about the strong resemblance between the rest of 
Europe and ourselves; nay, the small collection of 
Japanese ter’s tools will make a bond of 
brotherhood een the English artisan and that 
strange distant country ; while the surgical instruments 


— _________. | 
eight hund 
Ing recruit 
a d fires bla 
Te ds wink ag 
e h 
or 
and bonnets ? 
ia bazaar, just a taste, in all those shops which ar 
ba) most curiosity, and detain the greatest num 
idlers. 
, q There is another thing about bazaars—it may be 
B i, mistake, but did you never notice how much a 
D4 the y: ladies are who serve at successive sta 
of Perhaga they are not more similar than shop- 
iia generally, not to say shopmen ; but the fact is n 
a 
a 
i 
OULWA ec enough. Pass by; look at the preserved meat 
by One, if view rough @ mult m the pile of food ; squeeze up to the jewels of that 
Do you wonder there are sries | incongruously named exhibitor, Ha’ Emmanuel ;sx 
{ at bazaars? Depend upon it, the thieves know what 
if you don’t, that a percentage of those interested 
i visitors are inspectors. Not policemen in plain 
yy clothes, but young ladies, crinolined, veiled, parasoled, 
iin and all the rest of it. Their business is to mix with 
it 
q 
4 
i 
14 Even their notablest and best produce, music, 
i is not solid; however beautiful, it is a sound and | 
+f echo of the thought. You can’t bottle or preserve it; | 
; it will not keep, but must be made fresh every time | 
Ly ‘ou want it. As to the other things for which 
t} it, that if Germans are famous for anything else, | 
it is smoke. Is all this a great acted satire on | 
a) Philosophy ? Can we not use both brain and hand at 
ue the same time, or must the two always work apart, 
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in use there—probably while we were chewi 
acorns, and trying to split our neighbours’ heads wi 


bottom of the descent, rolls the Tiber, as 
muddy as it was in the days of Horace 


flint—are, to my a eye, equal to any in | By the modern Ponte Molle, we 
wers i 


England. The tooth- especially are horrib! 
jaoliien; but if the stump must come out, I confess 


have one of those unpleasant- 
people at Mivart’s breathing hard into my face 


over the back of an arm-chair. 


guard i 
I confess I think there is too much timber shewn. permitted to proceed wi 


and from about this point, ha 


out going through the ceremonial of delivering up our 
passports in exchange for 
in turn, are to be exchai vi within three ‘da 


me shakes one’s 
—_- _ With an imagination inflamed 


some 

living by bri Not quite aware of this bad 

reputation the road, we were a little startled 

on finding that as night set in, on approaching the 

papal frontier, two police-officers, each armed with a 
and pistol, seated themselves in the rear of 


with this single incident to disturb our slumbers in 
the corners of the coupé, the morning was well 
advanced when we reached Viterbo, at which French 

soldiers first come into notice. 
Farther onwards, the country improves in verdure, 
but is still hilly, and at every pause we are beset 
;, the condition of various small towns 


y 


and the} 


rest which are comprehended 
limited 


51 
Pg | swift and 
th d Virgil. 
cross to the left bank, 
ve the first and not 
@ very umposing view of the Eternal City. A mile 
er pub my head in the hands of some this road 
English on Flaminian Way—brings us to great 
looking northern gateway of Rome, the Porta del Popo 
he! 
interesting billets, but they are very profuse. The 
excursionist will say —s offensive about his 
own woodstack, and think he might have sent |Tegular carts de sejour. allair over, We gO OF 
ee himself. No doubt, there are plenty of | to the Post-office, have our baggage examined, and 
trees in the colonies, and we don’t wonder the owners | are then suffered to explore our way in a cab in quest 
would like us to buy as many as possible ; but still | of hotel accommodation—not an pe py to dis- 
I don’t know why such a number of them should | cover on the ——- of Easter, at length find 
have been stuck up in the Exhibition building on | a nee or the ensuing month in the world- 
their way to the timber-yard, unless the commissioners | renowned Piazza di Spagna. 
had grown bewildered. 
However, this display of boards, bales, and slabs y historical 
helps, perhaps, to dissipate the flavour of bazaar, of realised the 
which visitors to the Exhibition are frequently | fact, that the Rome of the present day bears no resem- 
reminded. Ie shews @ mighty reserve of strength blance whatever to the Rome of the Cesars—that it 
which will be made use stand on the same spot of 
wasted, as is said of anything on which we do not | ground— 
set our busy finger-marks. There are the mate-| very much in the style of the older part of Paris, 
| rials of —_—o- in the Brompton gathering | consisting, for the most part, of narrow and not over- 
of nations. ow the boys have grown since we| clean thoroughfares, lined with tall but substantial 
: last met, and how easily they can find means in| edifices of a dull, aaa a a 
the English departments to knock one another about ihe Ghip-chen—the Semen travertine of 
when they are inclined to quarrel. The hulking | neighbourhood—also a few relics of antiquity, there is 
children come displaying the produce of their fields, | positively nothing shared in common between old and 
their woods, and their mines. Britain shews them| new Rome. Yet, with so little to satisfy cherished 
not only manufacture, but the art of battery and | fancies on the subject, and so much to give pain as 
defence; Rome, the costly trifles which survive a regards the social aspects of the place, there ts that : 
world-wide power. It is more than a bazaar at| about Rome which still makes it a wonder of the 
Brompton. world, and must ever draw a crowd of pilgrims 
from the uttermost ends of the earth. There are two 
things alone, one ancient and one modern—the ruins 
SOMETHING OF ITALY. of the and St Peter’s_a sight of either o 
which is w trouble cost of a journey 
ROME (GENERAL SKETCH). of thousands of miles. Like the Pyramids, they are 
From Florence we took the road to Rome by way of | unmatched—each the grandest thing of the kind ever 
Siena, for there was the inducement of a railway so far, | raised by the hand of man—the Colosseum over- 
after which a ride of agp pe hours by diligence | whelming us with its vastness and historical associa- 
3 completes the journey. should not, however, | tions—St Peter’s, the marvel of architectural genius, 
recommend any one to follow our example. The route Sg ogee ce 
j lay through a dismal district of country, composed of | But e, common: as it is in a variety of 
low hills of bluish clay, that seem in process of pty Sa ae of other objects of interest, 
dissolving, like the soft clammy sides of a rail- for several weeks one has enough on hand of 
a way cutting, and from which a poor-looking set of | sight-seeing, independently of the ceremonials which , 
10 people wring so sorry a means of existence, that | usually close the season for visitors. There are i 
xe | books which affect to describe how Rome ought to 1 
a be seen piecemeal, without going over the same | 
't ground twice ; but I could pay no attention to these ~ 
re methodic directions, and visiting certain spots again 
h- and again, endeavoured to store the greedy memory 
h! with indelible recollections. Scarcelg taking time to 
d; the diligence for the general protection. Fortunately, | procure a general notion of I began with 
ur the vehicle suffered no other interruption than uncon- | the ruins of the ancient city, were the last 
ve scionably long delays in es horses, and in| things I visited. ‘Take us,’ I said to our courier, 
olf. occasionally receiving the aid of teams of bullocks, on tke wating aes our arrival, ‘to the Forum 
Wwe to overcome the more difficult ascents. At the | and Colosseum ;’ and accompanied by this skilled ; 
nd- frontier, passports were examined—the first time | cicerone, we drove across the town to the southern 
to mine had been asked for since leaving home—and | environs. Issuing from a series of complicated 
if thoroughfares, we are brought suddenly on a spec- 
ed. tacle of ruined grandeur, the more saddening on 
the account of the number of objects of absorbing inte- 
He within an unexpectedly 
rth , about half a mile in 
ons | length. The Capitol, Roman Forum, the arches of 
of Severus, Titus, and Constantine, the 
n of ugh which we pass g most wre n losseum, several groups of columns, the fragments 
of the ahemenn, when our period of confinement in | of temples, besides certain unshapely masses which 
hat the jangling machine approaches its termination, we | are said to be the ruins of baths; there they are 
nts emerge from the grassy heights, and there, at the! all in a cluster, so we have only to look about 
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us, and examine and ponder at leisure. Intelligent 
explanations, iaiieeek tabs required to make us 
understand the original aspect of matters in this 
quarter, for the very ground is not what it was. It 
would almost seem as if streets grew in the course 
of ages. The pavements of Roman London are level 
with the cellars of Cheapside, and, in the same way, 
the floor of the Forum and the adjoining arch of 
Septimius Severus are sunk sixteen to twenty feet 
below the level of the modern roadways. There are 
other discordances. On the raised thoroughfares, 
composed of the wreck of ancient edifices, are placed 
ungainly buildings, occupied by a humble o: of 
inhabitants ; and it accordingly requires patience and 
investigation to raise up in the mind anything like a 
correct picture of things in their original condition. 
Leading straight southwards through the centre of 
the town, the Sao or princi street, terminates 


Rome just referred to; they lead to what is now 
the open country, but which is known to have been 
at one time plentifully dotted over with structures of 
great magnitude and beauty. Burned, repeatedly 
aged and di ed by warlike aggression or 
and exposed to overwhelming inundations 

i e ancient buildings sunk in undis- 
tinguishable heaps, or surviving as shattered rem- 
nants, became convenient quarries whence building 
materials could be procured—the most majestic 
remains being sometimes carried off to be burned as lime. 
The adorning of churches with marble columns taken 
from the ancient basilicas and temples was another 
lific cause of bereavement. Latterly, these several 
Linde of private and public rapine were stayed by 
the papal authority; and at various places we are 
reminded by inscriptions of what Pont. Max. has done 
to repair ruins, or to secure them from further 
So far Pont. Max., whoever for the 


dilapelation. 
time he happened to be, has performed a merito- 
rious service ; but to all appearance it will require 


a@ more vigorous rule, and one with a better replen- 
ished exchequer, to open up and do full justice to the 
noble remains which, in a variety of instances, are in 
a neglected and far from creditable condition. 

From the number of photographs now so common 
of the more remarkable ruins of ancient Rome, as 
well as from the inadequacy of language to convey a 
correct idea of their appearance, I need enter on no 
description of those mournfully desolate memorials of 
the great people who once made this the centre of 
their empire. By what survives of the anciently 

ved Via Sacra, stretching beyond the arch erected 
in honour of Titus and his capture of Jerusalem, 
we reach the Colosseum, to which adjoins the 

test of all the Roman triumphal arches, that of 
Gacstantine, still wonderfully complete in all its 
inscriptions and ornamental details. The Colosseum 
is also more entire than I had been led to expect. 
Robbed of much of its outer wall, and with the seats 
in the interior gone, the structure is yet so complete, 
within and without, that we are quite able to 
understand how it accommodated the eighty thousand 
spectators who looked down on the savage gladiatorial 
combats, or the scarcely more fierce encounters of 
wild animals, which for public amusement once took 
place in its capacious arena. Several and 
stairs within the massive edifice remain in almost 
their original state, and supplemented with some 
superficial modern additions, a large portion of the 
summit and intermediate points of outlook are acces- 
sible to visitors. Ascending to the top, under the 
guidance of the custodier, I shall not soon forget the 
imposing view that was presented of this magnificent 
amphitheatre—its vaultings laid bare and spectral, 
like a huge skeleton with brown, weather-stained ribs, 
decked in an exuberant vegetable growth, as if nature 


were ing an effort to shroud and soften the 
ravages which time and the hand of the despoiler had 
wrought on the surface. Of an oval form, and stand- 
ing on nearly six acres of ground, the floor or arena 
measuring 278 feet in length, by 177 feet in width, is 
now a clear space, encumbered only by a pulpit and 
paltry black wooden cross, with a number of painted 
‘stations’ around, at which crowds of worshippers go 
through certain religious observances. I had several 
times an opportunity of hearing a f cage friar hold 
forth in a fervid harangue within the enclosure, and on 
the occasion of my mounting to the top, I beheld a 
strange ceremonial, in which a migratory crowd in 
masks, and carrying poles with lanterns, slowly 

from station to station, their re of 
prayers and wailing chants ungraciously disturbi 
as i thought, the impressive silence of the gray 


ruin. 
Stuck about amidst a mean order of a 
sometimes as fagades and doorways to churches, 
sometimes as excrescences on tradesmen’s houses, 
and sometimes by an exertion of archzological taste 
relieved and standing out from the objects which sur- 
round them—we see all that remains of temples, palaces, 
or monumental structures dating as early as from the 
first to the third century. At a short distance from 
the sin, ly copious assemblage of objects in which 
the relics of the Roman Forum are included, we come 
upon a species of open square, in which, as in a pit 
environed by a retaining wall, is the Forum of Trajan, 
a mere assemblage of stunted broken pillars, along 
with the massive column entire, which was erected in 
honour of the same emperor about the year 114. 
Consisting of white marble (now discoloured into a 
dingy yellowish hue), spirally decorated with figures, 
and reaching a height of 127 feet, this column is 
universally considered to be the most beautiful of 
all works of the kind ever executed. Of lesser 
columns there are several in different places, and 
what may be thought a profusion of Egyptian obe- 
lisks in red granite, brought to Rome by ancient 
conquerors, and which have been set up from time to 
time on modern pedestals by successive popes. 
Among all the ancient buildings, only one is so well 

reserved as to be in common use. I allude to the 

antheon, a circular building lighted by a round hole 
in the centre of the dome, and transformed into a 
church, with no other substantial change than the 
substitution of figures of the Virgin and saints for 
those which represented heathen deities. The ancient 
Corinthian portico, no way altered, is among the finest 
things in Rome. 

The Pantheon, the Antonine column, and the Pons 
flius (now the Ponte St Angelo), are the principal 
objects of antiquity noticed by strangers in the 
central part of the city; the fragmentary remains 
of baths, temples, and other ancient edifices, bein, 
too much hidden by modern buildings to be ab 
sought for. The bulk of what is interesting lies, as 
has been said, in the southern and south-eastern 
environs, within as well as without the walls. In 
these quarters, the visitor spends days in explorin 
the of the Cesars, the baths of Titus an 
of Caracalla, the tombs and monuments which 
stretch for miles along the Appian Way, the stupen- 
dous aqueducts which, after 2000 years, still supply 
the city with water from the brooks of Latium; and 
he would leave the investigation but half finished 
if he did not drive a distance of eighteen miles to 
see the a ge 9 ruins of the villa of Hadrian and 
the temple of the Sybil at the adjoining picturesque 
town of Tivoli. It is only by ‘visiting. these and 
other ruins, and seeing how they are stripped of 
their mosaics, statues, and the other decorative 
objects which once enriched them, that we discover 
the extent of the removals, and learn whence were 
drawn the stores which are now assembled in the 
public museums and private collections of Rome. 
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If the church is to be reproached as a despoiler, it 
is not undeserving of praise as a conservator. By 
costly explorations of ruins in Rome and its neigh- 
bo were carried on purely for the recovery of 
ancient works of art; and if they did embellish their 
palaces and villas with the objects they so rescued, 
are not these collections in effect freely open to the 
public as an intellectual treat in all time to come? 
Often sacrificing almost their entire revenues in order 
to secure queath these subjects of tual 
ae may join in the —_ e by 
‘orsyth—‘ How seldom are t fortunes it so 
elegantly in England !’ 
iginally occupying the summits and sl with 
intervening hollows of a series of low hills, which left 
the Campus Martius a level stretch of ground 
between them and the left or eastern bank of the 
Tiber, Rome has shifted its site to this level tract, 
leaving the hills to be occupied either as gardens or 
by extensive villas and their walled enclosures. As 
early as the reign of Augustus, the Campus Martius 
began to be used as a site for baths, temples, and 
commemorative columns, and it would seem to have 
been gradually intruded on by a humble class of 
buildings, in that irregular manner which causes so 
much intricacy on the verge of the Forum and Capitol. 
Probably with a view to unite the more ancient city 
with that on the west bank of the Tiber, in which are 
situated St Peter’s, the Vatican, and the Castle of St 
Angelo, Sixtus V. extended the present town over the 
Campus Martius. If we except some ancient struc- 
tures that had been placed in this plain—of which the 
Pantheon and Antonine column are examples—the 
town, which now stretches to the Tiber and Porta 
del Popolo, is of no older date than the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century, or about the reign of our Queen 
Elizabeth ; and though increasing in population, the 
number of inhabitants at the present day, including 
those in the portion of the city which lies on the right 
bank of the Tiber, is under 200,000. Adopting the 
French model, the houses are usually built to a height 
of five or six stories, each floor a different dwelling, 
and the whole reached by common stairs; su 
accesses, however, being under no charge of a keeper 


as in Paris, but open to all without hindrance, as in | and 


Geneva and the older parts of Edinburgh. Yet, there 
are conspicuous exceptions to this general form of 
construction. I refer to those palazzos or 

of native families of distinction, accepted as the 
best examples of Italian architecture, and containing 
the private galleries of pictures and sculptures, 
which are among the chief sights of Rome. Tall, 
bulky, of fine proportions, and possessing spacious 
vestibules, which open on quadrangular court-yards 
embellished with marble columns, statues, and, it may 
be, orange-trees and flowers, these palaces are 
scattered about irregularly in all directions. Some of 
them line and give dignity to the Corso, and some are 
a frontage to piazzas (open spaces), to which they 
have imparted their names; but a number of them 
are awkwardly placed in the midst of crooked lanes, 
and to reach them, we have to perform many perplex- 
ing turnings and windi Rome, in short, may be 
said to have no ‘ West End’ oA, swe quarter ; for 
although there are portions inhabited exclusively by 
the humbler classes, there is, on the whole, a jumble 
of high and low—princes, ch en, a. 
artists, and mechanics in inextricable confusion. ere 
is also, for the most part, something shabby and 
incongruous in the aspect of these Roman palaces. 
Their ground-story exhibits a row of small windows 
without glass, stanchioned like a prison, or it is 
occupied by petty cavernous shops, or it is plastered 
over with affiches, or it forms a convenient piece 
of wall on which a poor stall-keeper hangs his prints, 
or it is seized on for the exhibition of second-hand 
furniture, or it is made use of by a weaver of rush- 


mats for carrying on his industrial operations. Nor 
are the — parts of these mansions always such 
as we might expect; for as Rome is utterly desti- 
tute of pe sap the windows of the entre- 
sole are naturally enough pressed into the service of 
the laundress, and passengers have occasionally an 
opportunity of seeing specimens of the family linen. 

e narrow lanes, too, which in some instances bound 
the end or rear of these princely fabrics, are kept 
in a state which would scarcely satisfy a sanitary 
commission. St to say, the deposit of domestic 
refuse is invited. On the corners of buildings which 
abut on the public thoroughfares, is seen painted up 
the word, Jmmondizio, which, as an obliging announce- 
ment that dirt may be shot with impunity, meets, 
as may be sup , With a liberal response. The 
cleaning effected by the meagre body of poor old men 
is very defective ; vegetable refuse often lying scat- 
tered about the streets for days. 

Visits to the palace-like villas and grounds of the 
Albani, Borghese, Ludovisi, Pamphilia-Doria, Spada, 
Torlonia, and several others, were among the more 
agreeable of our morning-drives. Setting aside the 
mild winter climate, and the liberty of visiting these 
shady retreats, the chief attraction to Rome consists, 
as we are told, in the very charming society which 
is here concentrated annually from November till 
the beginning of May. Unable to offer any opinion 
on this point, I content myself with saying, that to 
a — Rome appears not the most agreeable 
town which might be selected as a residence. Torpid 
and hemmed in with walls, there is, even with all 
— allowance as to the suburban villas, a contined 

k about the oo The only public promenade 
available at all hours is the very limi iece of 
ornamental ground on the Pincio; and with other 
desirable improvements, it may be said that Rome 
waits to have its environing walls knocked down, 
and their site transformed into a series of Boulevards. 

We were of course prepared in some degree for the 
notorious results of a long period of misgovernment, 
and for the appearance of the foreign soldiery by 
which alone the effete fabric of the state is held 
together. Even the least fastidious can hardly get 
reconciled to the abject mendicancy which besets 

distracts him at every turn; to the general 
system of espionage, censorship of the press, and 
frequent detention of letters and newspapers ; to the 
scandalous charges and harassing arrangements con- 
nected with ports; or to the fact that, inde- 
pendently of the strong patrols of armed and ever- 
— ae every sixth man he meets 
is a French soldier. Progress in almost everything 
but the fine arts appears to be either repressed or 
regarded with indifference. All labour is still performed 
by the hand. The distaff continues in use, and it may 
be doubted if the people are yet acquainted with the 
inning-wheel. Clothmakers and dyers out 
eir yarn on the streets in the homely fashion of 
two centuries ago in England. Weaving is executed 
on small wooden looms, some of which, I observed, 
were still without the fly-shuttle. It is with such 
a rude apparatus that the pretty Roman scarfs are 
woven by girls in the shops where they are sold: one 
will be made to order within famenkouenhy hours. 
Pottery and glass, as also beads and a number of other 
articles, are in the like manner uced on a small 
scale in the living-room of the ily. The baker’s 
oven is behind his counter, as was the case in Pompeii 
two thousand years since. I had a fancy to visit some 
of the printing-offices, and found that in them, as in 
every other industrial occupation, the work is per- 
formed altogether by the hand. In the printing-room 
connected with the college of the Propaganda, there 
were only six hand-presses, and the impressions slowly 
executed by them were on coarse hand-made \ 
In the office of the only wage go printed in ee 
there was a larger number of presses, including one 
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us, and examine and ponder at leisure. Intelligent 
explanations, however, are required to make us 
understand the original aspect of matters in this 
quarter, for the very ground is not what it was. It 
would almost seem as if streets grew in the course 
of ages. The pavements of Roman London are level 


with the cellars of Cheapside, and, in the same way, | paltry 


the floor of the Forum and the adjoining arch of 
imius Severus are sunk sixteen to twenty feet 
below the level of the modern roadways. There are 
other discordances. On the raised thoroughfares, 
composed of the wreck of ancient edifices, are pm 
ungainly buildings, occupied by a humble r of 
inhabitants ; and it er requires patience and 
investigation to raise up in the mind anything like a 
correct picture of things in their original condition. 
Leading straight southwards through the centre of 
the town, the ao , or princi street, terminates 
near the base of the Capitol, and it is on the opposite 
side of this mount, now occupied by modern struc- 
tures, that we find the series of fragments of old 
Rome just referred to; they lead to what is now 
the open country, but which is known to have been 
at one time plentifully dotted over with structures of 
great magnitude and beauty. Burned, repeatedly 


aged and di ed by warlike aggression or 
re and ex to overwhelming inundations 
of the Tiber, the ancient buildings sunk in undis- 


tinguishable heaps, or surviving as shattered rem- 
nants, became whence building 
materials could be procured—the most majestic 
remains being sometimes carried off to be burned as lime. 
The adorning of churches with marble columns taken 
from the ancient basilicas and temples was another 
lific cause of bereavement. Latterly, these several 
nds of private and public rapine were stayed by 
the papal authority; and at various we are 
reminded by inscriptions of what Pont. Max. has done 
to repair the ruins, or to secure them from further 
dilapidation. So far Pont. Max., whoever for the 
time he happened to be, has performed a merito- 
rious service ; but to all appearance it will require 
@ more vigorous rule, and one with a better replen- 
ished exchequer, to open up and do full justice to the 
noble remains which, in a variety of instances, are in 
a neglected and far from creditable condition. 

From the number of ere ay now so common 
of the more remarkable ruins of ancient Rome, as 
well as from the inadequacy of language to convey a 
correct idea of their appearance, I need enter on no 
description of those mournfully desolate memorials of 
the great people who once made this the centre of 
their empire. By what survives of the anciently 
paved Via Sacra, stretching beyond the arch erected 
in honour of Titus and his capture of Jerusalem, 
we reach the Colosseum, to which adjoins the 

test of all the Roman triumphal arches, that of 

‘onstantine, still wonderfully complete in all its 
inscriptions and ornamental details. The Colosseum 
is also more entire than I had been led to e 
Robbed of much of its outer wall, and with the seats 
in the interior gone, the structure is yet so complete, 
within and without, that we are quite able to 
understand how it accommodated the eighty thousand 
spectators who looked down on the savage gladiatorial 
combats, or the scarcely more fierce encounters of 
wild animals, which for public amusement once took 
place in its capacious arena. Several passages and 
stairs within the massive edifice remain in almost 
their original state, and supplemented with some 
superficial modern additions, a large portion of the 
summit and intermediate points of outlook are acces- 
sible to visitors. Ascending to the top, under the 
guidance of the custodier, I shall not soon forget the 
imposing view that was presented of this magnificent 
amphitheatre—its vaultings laid bare and spectral, 
like a huge skeleton with brown, weather-stained ribs, 
decked in an exuberant vegetable growth, as if nature 


were making an effort to shroud and soften the 
ravages which time and the hand of the despoiler had 
wrought on the surface. Of an oval form, and stand- 
ing on nearly six acres of ground, the floor or arena 
measuring 278 feet in ——_. by 177 feet in width, is 
now 2 clear space, encumbered only by a pulpit and 
black wooden cross, with a number of painted 
‘stations’ around, at which crowds of worshippers go 
through certain religious observances. I had several 
times an opportunity of hearing a preaching friar hold 
forth in a fervid harangue within the enclosure, and on 
the occasion of my mounting to the top, I beheld a 
strange ceremonial, in which a migratory crowd in 
masks, and carrying poles with lanterns, slowly paced 
from station to station, their monotonous repetition of 
prayers and wailing chants ungraciously disturbing, 
as 1 thought, the impressive silence of the gray 
ruin. 

Stuck about amidst a mean order of ——-- 
sometimes as fagades and doorways to churches, 
sometimes as excrescences on esmen’s houses, 
and sometimes by an exertion of archzological taste 
relieved and standing out from the objects which sur- 
round them—we see all that remains of temples, palaces, 
or monumental structures dating as early as from the 
first to the third century. At a short distance from 
the sin; ly copious assemblage of objects in which 
the relics of the aan Forum are —s we come 

Mm a species of open square, in which, as in a pit 
a is the Forum of Trajan, 
a mere assemblage of stunted broken pillars, along 
with the massive column entire, which was erected in 
honour of the same emperor about the year 114. 
Consisting of white marble (now discoloured into a 
dingy yellowish hue), spirally decorated with figures, 
and reaching a height of 127 feet, this column is 
universally considered to be the most beautiful of 
all works of the kind ever executed. Of lesser 
columns there are several in different places, and 
what may be thought a profusion of Egyptian obe- 
lisks in red granite, brought to Rome by ancient 
conquerors, and which have been set up from time to 
time on modern pedestals by successive popes. 
Among all the ancient buildings, only one is so well 

ed as to be in common use. I allude to the 
Seater, a circular building lighted by a round hole 
in the centre of the dome, and transformed into a 
church, with no other substantial change than the 
substitution of figures of the Virgin and saints for 
those which represented heathen deities. The ancient 
Corinthian portico, no way altered, is among the finest 
things in Rome. 

The Pantheon, the Antonine column, and the Pons 
£lius (now the Ponte St Angelo), are the principal 
objects of antiquity noticed by strangers in the 
central part of the city; the y vs oa remains 
of baths, temples, and other ancient edifices, being 
too much hidden by modern buildings to be muc 
sought for. The bulk of what is interesting lies, as 
has been said, in the southern and south-eastern 
environs, within as well as without the walls. In 
these quarters, the visitor spends days in explorin 
the of the Cesars, the baths of Titus an 
of Caracalla, the tombs and monuments which 
stretch for miles along the Appian Way, the stupen- 
dous aqueducts which, after 2000 years, still supply 
the city with water from the brooks of Latium; and 
he would leave the investigation but half finished 
if he did not drive a distance of eighteen miles to 
see the extensive ruins of the villa of Hadrian and 
the temple of the Sybil at the adjoining picturesque 
town of Tivoli. It is only by visiting these and 
other ruins, and seeing how they are stripped of 
their mosaics, statues, and the other decorative 
objects which once enriched them, that we discover 
the extent of the removals, and learn whence were 
drawn the stores which are now assembled in the 
public museums and private collections of Rome. 
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If the church is to be reproached as a despoiler, it 
is not undeserving of praise as a conservator. By 
ee in past. times, painstaking 
cost ¥ explorations of ruins in Rome and its neigh- 
boi were carried on purely for the ae of 
ancient works of art; and if they did embellish their 
palaces and villas with the objects they so rescued, 
are not these collections in effect freely open to the 
public as an intellectual treat in all time to come? 
Often sacrificing almost their entire revenues in order 
to secure and Nepanatts these subjects of — 
admiration, we may join in the remark e by 
Forsyth— How seldom are great fortunes spent so 
elegantly in England !’ 

iginally occupying the summits and sl with 
intervening hollows of a series of low hills, which left 
the Campus Martius a level stretch of ground 
between them and the left or eastern bank of the 
Tiber, Rome has shifted its site to this level tract, 
leaving the hills to be occupied either as gardens or 
by extensive villas and their walled enclosures. As 
early as the reign of Augustus, the Campus Martius 
began to be used as a site for baths, temples, and 
commemorative columns, and it would seem to have 
been gradually intruded on by a humble class of 
buildings, in that irregular manner which causes so 
much intricacy on the verge of the Forum and Capitol. 
Probably with a view to unite the more ancient city 
with that on the west bank of the Tiber, in which are 
situated St Peter’s, the Vatican, and the Castle of St 
Angelo, Sixtus V. extended the present town over the 
Campus Martius. If we except some ancient struc- 
tures that had been placed in this plain—of which the 
Pantheon and Antonine column are examples—the 
town, which now stretches to the Tiber and Porta 
del Popolo, is of no older date than the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century, or about the reign of our Queen 
Elizabeth ; and though increasing in population, the 
number of inhabitants at the present day, including 
those in the portion of the city which lies on the right 
bank of the Tiber, is under 200,000. Adopting the 
French model, the houses are usually built to a height 
of five or six stories, each floor a different dwelling, 
and the whole reached by common stairs; su 
accesses, however, being under no charge of a keeper 
as in Paris, but open to all without hindrance, as in 
Geneva and the older parts of Edinburgh. Yet, there 
are conspicuous exceptions to this general form of 
construction. I refer to those palazzos or palaces 
of native families of distinction, accepted as the 
best examples of Italian architecture, and containing 
the private galleries of pictures and sculptures, 
which are among the chief sights of Rome. Tall, 
bulky, of fine and possessing spacious 
vestibules, which open on quadrangular court-yards 
embellished with marble columns, statues, and, it may 
be, orange-trees and flowers, these are 
scattered about irre ly in all directions. Some of 
them line and give dignity to the Corso, and some are 
a frontage to piazzas (open spaces), to which they 
have imparted their. names ; but a number of them 
are awkwardly placed in the midst of crooked lanes, 
and to reach them, we have to perform many perplex- 
ing turnings and windi Rome, in short, may be 


although there are portions inhabited- exclusively by 
the humbler classes, there is, on the whole, a jumble 
of high and low—princes, churchmen, shopkee 
artists, and mechanics in inextricable confusion. 

is also, for the most part, something shabby and 
incongruous in the aspect of these Roman palaces. 
Their ground-story exhibits a row of small windows 
without glass, stanchioned like a prison, or it is 
occupied by petty cavernous shops, or it is plastered 
over with affiches, or it forms a convenient piece 
of wall on which a poor stall-keeper hangs his prints, 
or it is seized on for the exhibition of second-hand 
furniture, or it is made use of by a weaver of rush- 


said to have no ‘ West End’ or — quarter ; for | will 
a 


mats for carrying on his industrial operations. Nor 
are the upper parts of these mansions always such 
as we might expect; for as Rome is utterly desti- 
tute of a. the windows of the entre- 
sole are naturally enough pressed into the service of 
the laundress, and passengers have occasionally an 
opportunity of seeing specimens of the family linen. 

he narrow lanes, too, which in some instances bound 
the end or rear of these princely fabrics, are kept 
in a state which would scarcely satisfy a sanitary 
commission. St to say, the d it of domestic 
refuse is invited. On the corners of buildings which 
abut on the public thoroughfares, is seen painted up 
the word, Jmmondizio, which, as an obliging announce- 
ment that dirt may be shot with impunity, meets, 
as may be sup , With a liberal response. The 
cleaning eff by the meagre body of poor old men 
is very defective ; vegetable refuse often lying scat- 
tered about the streets for days. 

Visits to the palace-like villas and grounds of the 
Albani, Borghese, Ludovisi, Pamphilia-Doria, Spada, 
Torlonia, and several others, were among the more 
agreeable of our morning-drives. Setting aside the 
mild winter climate, and the liberty of visiting these 
shady retreats, the chief attraction to Rome consists, 
as we are told, in the very charming society which 
is here concentrated — from November till 
the beginning of May. Unable to offer any opinion 
on this point, I content myself with saying, that to 
a stranger Rome appears not the most agreeable 
town which might be selected as a residence. Torpid 
and hemmed in with walls, there is, even with all 
— allowance as to the suburban villas, a contined 

about the place. The only public promenade 
available at all cue is the very limi jiece of 
ornamental ground on the Pincio; and with other 
desirable improvements, it may be said that Rome 
waits to have its environing walls knocked down, 
and their site transformed into a series of Boulevards. 

We were of course prepared in some degree for the 
notorious results of a long — of misgovernment, 
and for the appearance of the foreign soldiery by 
which alone the effete fabric of the state is held 
together. Even the least fastidious can hardly get 
reconciled to the abject mendicancy which besets 
and distracts him at every turn; to the general 
system of espionage, ne of the press, and 
frequent detention of letters and newspapers ; to the 
scandalous charges and harassing arrangements con- 
nected with ports; or to the fact that, inde- 
pendently of the strong patrols of armed and ever- 
every sixth man he meets 
is a French soldier. Progress in almost everything 
but the fine arts appears to be either repressed or 
regarded with indifference. All labour is still performed 
by the hand. The distaff continues in use, and it may. 
be doubted if the people are yet acquainted with the 

inning-wheel. Clothmakers and dyers spread out 
their yarn on the streets in the homely fashion of 
two centuries ago in England.. Weaving is executed 
on small wooden looms, some of which, I observed, 
were still without the fly-shuttle. It is with such 
a rude apparatus that the pretty Roman scarfs are 
woven by girls in the shops where they are sold: one 
ill be made to order within four-and-twenty hours. 
Pottery and glass, as also beads and a number of other 
articles, are in-the like manner uced on a small 
scale in the living-room of the ily. The baker’s 
oven is behind his counter, as was the case in Pompeii 
two thousand years since. I had a fancy to visit some 
of the printing-offices, and found that in them, as in 
every other industrial occupation, the work is per- 
formed altogether by the hand. In the printing-room 
connected with the college of the Propaganda, there 
were only six hand-presses, and the impressions slowly 
executed by them were on coarse hand-made x 
In the office of the only esp gone printed in 
there was a larger number of presses, including one 
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BURNHAM YEWS. 
CHAPTER L—GILBERT DOGGET. 


of garden und front 

i en’ - in front, 

all i foe, in beds of old-fashioned 
ss true-lovers’ knots, and such like— 
with gravel paths between. This too, had its 


is heart ; the sense of injustice, for this day 
i the sense of disappointment. 


i 


alley, its box-trees cli into sugar-loaves | enoug 


peacock, cut in yew, spread out its to the rising 
the farmhouse bore the name of Burnham Yews. Fi 
up the distance with vistas of cornfield and pastures ; 
to the left stretch, on a line with the back of the 
at the right, set a goodly row o ns winking an 
sipping like the golden af a Byzantine 
painting ; throw over the whole the magic light of 
i ing, and there you have conj up a 

omestead as it shewed somewhere 
seven’ P.M., May 6, 1762, just a hundred years 


al 


] 


iantly-boslt young man, of perhaps one-and- 
bundle slung over his shoulders, as if 
to set off on a journey. His hat is off, 
is light straight hair, the high features 
an 


5 


demonstrations, but had slipped off 
i in the middle of the heir’s noisy promise that 


parson’s 
to the deceased. 
ikeness 


Down he came shambling to the gateway, and there 
beery thickness in his voice as he shouted, 
with an oath, though by no means ill-humouredly : 
‘Surely you ar’n’t such a fool as to be sneaking off, 
Gilbert? Haven’t I told you a dozen times you're 
welcome to a home here?’ 
‘Ay, till you 


ing at the tail of the left-hand 


ye- | his brother to stay on. At 


handful of yew out into the road, and said: ‘ 


one —<— just as well talk toa mule as to you to- 


kd 
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y of the cylinder kind, but all were wrought by manual | he might count the Yews as much his home as ever. 
es impressions of the newspaper were said to be seldom | own plans ; now, having gone over every - 
- above 800 copies. In the which fell into my | known spot, we see him come for one last look at the 
thaws I was | old roof under which he would never lay down his 
ta told there was nowhere any steam-moved printing- | head again. Gilbert lingered there with a - at 
VE T could learn, there is no least, 
if of Rome. He 
ae Ind ely, must in 7) OW, ever since he was a it was he 
i time, as one would think, be followed by the promised | who had saved and worked early and late for his 
Wg reward for thrift and aay een tony ogee But if | father, while Martin would just ride round the fields, 
a riches are accumulated in Rome, they do not assume | and then be off after his own pleasures. He thought 
ea the shape of expanded business establishments. There | of the horses that put their heads over stable-doors to 
ia are large hotels in which considerable capital is sunk, | whinny when he went by, of the young stock, the 
but we do not see many other concerns on an exten- & 
sive scale. dpm a stock of goods that | the 
i 4 would fill a cart ; an Ee cqqesmntnad tie battens his care. And now, of all the living creatures, his 
‘OE establishments generally, does not come up to what | only portion was black Jess the terrier, which sat 
tous te An | there on her haunches, staring up in his face with the 
Pig explanation of this universal backwardness and look, half curious half pitifal, af © dog thas knows 
4 in the political condition of Rome. Ww. hat or how. And why should the testator hove 
a my reader, very 
iH ther who likewise 
pa more ready with 
aq for the thrifty 
a Ar the beginning of the present we there stood msiness. Besides, 
{ in Burnham village, among the pastoral flats of Suffolk, men were the sons of two mothers. 
4 had loved his first wife, and loved 
Pe had died in giving him birth—more 
q again, on purpose might have 
By h to fix on a woman with a strong will, a sharp 
| r, and a sharp tongue, who was naturally not 
the Tone the day when the second 
i few tears behind his handkerchief, a strong sense 
we that the ut ceasing from troubling 
rie referred As Gilbert grew up into 
; he was the quietest of lads—I can fancy a sm i 
i dislike to hum grew also in the father’s mind, which 
in will at last. 
While ve offering this explanation, our 
| te between the peacocks is sw e orchard aspens twinkle against sunset 
it os hen tem of deg, niche for the last time, and now turns to go; but just then 
{ r belief, which holds it uncanny to | the house-door opened, and out burst into the garden 
i ate for full four-and-twenty hours} a man some years older than Gilbert, with half-a-dozen 
1} yrocession has through. Against | dogs at his heels, A coarse, broad, sensual face, a great 
it straggling figure loosely put together, made up the 
ith | outward man of young Martin Dogget the heir. 
eath, 
; yget, younger son to old Martin Dogget, the 
Hl whom they buried this morning. 
f rprising will the old man had left | drunkenfury. You and | live together now! Fire 
{ be read in the wainscot parlour after | and water could live together easier than we two.’ 
came back from church; for house | Gilbert’s tones were bitter; you can fancy the sight 
| Yews Close and the Upper Close,| of his brother would make the gall in ‘his heart 
ven, de uea' er swore 
on Martin ; and for the younger there -humour. He stood there several minutes pluck- 
t poor hundred pounds, An unjust while 
, company pronounced by lifted last, he threw a great 
¥ tled-up ejaculations, while they li Well 
me of them, after the lawyer was 
1 their minds pretty freely on the 
‘ie for Gilbert himself, he had taken no are you setting off to? What do you mean to 
‘ie Oo with yourself? Can't you say so much as that? 
i Take a horse out of the stable, man, and when you're 
4 
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tired of playing the fool, why, just ride him back 
_Gilbert’s face was set like a flint as he looked 


craft, G: had learned weaving for his own amuse- 
ment, dieaivalenate loom of a Cambridge- 
shire weaver who had 


Burnham, and then returned to his own village. All 
the day h, the stories he had heard from Simon 
Pettit about e ‘fen-country’ had been 

—atingoony afl young man’s brain, and he set 
orth now with a fixed purpose to walk his way into 
*the shires,’ join old Simon, and set up a loom under 
him. On the evening of the next day he reached 
Waterend, the weaver’s hamlet, and got as hearty a 
welcome as he could desire from to whose 
lonely old age his quondam pupil was quite a god- 


days out of the seven. 

After old Simon’s death, he lived on quite alone in 
the same cottage. He made no friend ; 
com save his dog, renewed from time to time 

in the shape of a descendant, but always answ 
always black, wiry, short of 
and short of temper, just the original Jess over and 


‘weavers must 


way of the brown oak-tables 


the heavy that used to be a 
the wainscot 
in old-fashioned which spread 
Ww! 


teas, after which we sit = to 


beginning housekee you can have your crest and 
at | your damask, but no money now a days will buy you 
that pattern.’ How well 
it: handsome pine border, not deep enough, 
th to clash with the centre group, wherein 


wriggling himself out of a Chinese hard by. 
One of Dutch patterns—often in Gilbert’s loom, 
for it was a favourite with his customers—must surely 
have touched his fancy when he set the web; for 


stiff and stately, like the Yew 
border, ily, ke the Yow peococks, 


table-cloth laid out in hearts and true-lovers’ knots, 
like the flower-beds behind Gert ab These grew 

over and over under Gil! when he 
was a bent, white-headed man—lo: 


‘Gilbert never for he asked 
the loom stands silent at last, and the weaver 
drifts away out of our history. 


CHAPTER Il.—HEIR-AT-LAW. 


our seco spring evening, 
but this time we are in the year of grace 1861, and 
the scene is a labourer’s cottage in Burnham, In the 
chimney corner sits the labourer, smoking his extra 
Sunda: pipe; and in the corner opposite, his wife nods 


opinion of it, ou so in t good not 
a whit the less that the between the brown 


which the 
ready sympathy, the broth, flannels, and. dinners 
marter, these the woman can quite under- 

gh int of honour with her 


parpoes nobody can nothing 
w yo away 80 man 
enough to shew you, first, a marked resemblance to 
the man we didn't of as he came down 
at his heels; and 
has set her broad 


hand which lays hold of his pipe much as if it were 


regular rotation, first at the flies on the ceiling, then 
out of the window, then at the dishes set on end 


at all. But aren may meat up Martin’s min 
himself do not baker tory. | it ; 


here,’ he replied. ‘Where I’m going, I tell no 
What both you and I shall do, you may know if y 
like. If my father had done right by me, J sho 0 paren PF ered apples as big as pumpkins 
have kept house and land together, and there’d have | from the tree of knowledge, and the serpent was 
been plenty for you all the days of your life. You’ll 
have no luck with what you’ve got; it’ll melt awa 
from you like snow. But while you lose a ane 
shall earn a penny; while money goes from you, j 
will be coming to me. I shall have a home of 
own, when you’ve only the workhouse over yo 
belonging to you, ever be a penny the better 
for any mine.’ 
The words come out in those intensely bitter 
tones which silent natures find when they turn at 
as i saw it sinking into 
ruin before his eyes; and without another look at 
his brother, he was gone. Poor fellow! in such a 
if he could only bear his life by breaking loose from 
all old belongings, and beginning it again in some new 
had its spinning-wheel, and handloom weavers drove 
a thriving trade. With his instinctive love of handi- ee 
| 
| 
| 
fers 1aVe veenh Witten in ebprew, an 
sen rue nature, the new-comer gave 
with any man the country wi 
flowed in abundantly; so for Fy and years Gil- 10n On V5, W 
bert’s loom clicked and burred, late and early, six | she has her clean apron on, and the house is quiet. 
That the house is quiet enough now for such a studious 
| 
UVE ain ne Was alWays LO D seen BLUE 
her master across the fens, when he went to gather 
the thread spun in scattered farmhouses, or when he 
sheetings an: into napery quaint wi 
the patterns which I think Netherland 
have introduced into the east of England. Ah, that 
over the mantel-piece. What is he thinking about, I j 
wonder? perhaps his team or his bit of “lotment land ; 
perhaps what ok took it is to find bread for nine 
e- | mouths on little more than as many shillings a week. 
— mar’ 5 _ ame, en I say I feel sure | The chances are that he is thinking of just nothin 
t specimens of the weaving—perhaps Gilbert 
linen upstairs. What wonderful roses and tulips 
blossomed out of that double damask ; what odd com- | that he has been heir ever since his father’s death, : 
binations of crinkle-crankle, girt in by a border ; it | some thirty years pager nl gg og he never 
used to be called the ‘trinity bordering ’—extremely | saw have inquired, adverti or him, wondered 
like copies ad infinitum of the figure on a Manx | why he didn’t turn up; that once they had thought 
half-penny. Ay, you, my dear young couple, just thanedinte 45 tie toate bab were on a wrong scent, 


and that finally inquiries had died out within only 
a few years. 

Martin did think of something at last ; he laid his 
pipe on his knee, and said across the fireplace : 
* Becky, whatever makes Uncle Gilbert run so in my 
head, i thoot about him all church-time; we never 
was so long without news of him afore.’ 

Becky lifted her eyes from the brown wrapper. ‘I 
don’t know what to make of it, I’m sure; ’tis allus 
the way with folks as hev scrapped an’ saved like he; 
they don’t think of them they might help. He used 
often to send somethin’, but here we’ve never had so 
much as a cheese the winter through. Bad enough 
we’ve wanted it, with a gal, too, ill from sarvice with 
rheumatic fever. The doctor told me yesterday, if 
she was to take all the stuff in his shop, that couldn’t 
help her from bein’ a cripple in her hands all her 
days. ’Tis a poor look-out.’ 

* A poor look-out for Letty,’ Martin echoed gloomily. 
‘ But, missus, we can’t say but what uncle was allus 

to us somehow. I fare as if all wasn’t right 
with him, and I’ve a mind to take a day to-morrow, 
and strike off to see for myself. Poor owld heart,’ 
said Martin softly, ‘he must be lonely like. Only 
and them married and gone. Mn ead the 

y died young, and him chirsoned Gilbert, owld 
wire Dogget slapped h track’ d the 

er ‘ own on 
table. ‘Them gals think themselves better nor you 
and me, because their father got up a bit in the world. 
Whyever should Gilbert be an owld name? I never 
heerd tell of a D chirsoned Gilbert beyond that 
ae, your and the one we ed arter 


* Ay, but there was, though, afore Fer time. There 
was an old Gilbert, brother to old Martin, my grand- 
father. He went off into the sheers a young man, 
I’ve heerd tell ; nobody heerd of him arter that ; may- 
hap he caught the fen ager and died: a sight of f 
do as g there.’ 

Becky had no answer ready, for domestic dialogue 
does not flow freely—except in fiction—by the 
fireside. A long interlude of tick-tack and sonarous 
snores ; at last in, who had smoked his pipe out, 
said, as he be to unbutton his leather gaiters : 
* Well, I’m for now; I reckon to be on the road 
by three to-morrow. I can walk the sixteen mile 
well afore their breakfast at Langstow.’ 

* You’re in the rights to go,’ said practical Becky ; 
‘that’s only the day’s work lost, and I’ll be bound 
he’ll give you as as a week’s wage home. But 
you ’ont find nothin’ the matter, not you; ’tis just 
out o’ sight out o’ mind, to my thinking.’ 

For this once, Mrs D 8 proverbial philosophy 
did not hit the mark. Her husband reached Lang- 
stow next morning, to find his cousins all there, and 
with troubled faces too. Their father’s health had 
been breaking for some time, they told Martin ; 
lately, he had Fg | worse, last night was 
taken so bad, that the doctor thought he co’ "t live 
this day t h. He knew it himself, and all his 
cry was that Martin should be sent for, that he 
couldn’t die easy without seeing Martin. And how 

, to be sure, said the women, that just when 
the cart was ready, and one of the sons-in-law getting 
a bit of breakfast before starting for Burnham, that 
Martin himself should have stepped in! Presently, 
while they were talking, a message came down from 


nephew’s voice, and sent word that he must come up 
at once, At sight of his relative 
pro up by pillows in his easy-chair, with that 
PrP eanstow on his face, Martin had to draw his 
hand over his eyes, as he walked across the chamber 
to where the sick man sat. A host of little kind- 
is mind, and of this he was trying to say i 
when Uncle Gilbert feebly interrupted : . 
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‘Don’t say I’ve been good to you, Martin; I can’t 
bear that—it chokes me. Now I’ve got no time to 
lose, let me make quick work of what’s on my mind. 
You know so much as my father had a brother Gil- 
bert, who went off from Burnham into the fens. Well, 

ears back, there was advertising for this Gilbert’s 
Lin; he’d saved a heap of money, though we didn’t 
think nothing about it. I saw it advertised, and tried 
all ways to get at the money, thinking at first it 
would rightly come to me. I found out all about it; 
tis four thousand pounds what with principal and 
interest. There’s a will—Gilbert Dogget’s will 
—at Doctors’ Commons up in London; but seeing I 
were not the right heir, I couldn’t get at the money. 
And, mind me, boy, that right heir, that were you— 
eldest son to old Martin Dogget’s eldest son ; and God 
forgive me,’ the ying man, ‘I couldn’t 
abear the thought that you should come into such a 
lot of money, and be a better man in the world than 
me. “I'warn’t likely you’d ever see the advertisement, 
or get to know anything of the matter, so, not being 
able to come by it myself, I kep it dark. Now, you 


must go to’—— 

A dreadful spasm interrupted this confession. The 
women came hurrying into the room. They raised 
their father, and held — to his lips, while Martin 
stood by, the strongest feeling mixed tumultuously 
up with the natural grief and awe inspired by the 
scene before him. Was this all delirium—this talk of 
his uncle, about four thousand pounds? Presently 
the glazing eyes were fixed on his face ; the indistinct 
utterance shaped itself into an appeal for forgiveness. 

‘Forgive ; O yes, uncle, if there’s anything betwixt 
us, whatever that may be. And the money you talk 
of, can it be had yet? Where is it, Uncle Gilbert ?’ 

‘ Four thoi —principal—interest. Write to; no, 
go to—to—to’—— 

Martin watched the lips as they formed some name ; 
he over them, lower still, but 
it t only a ing so ‘ower of speech 
but the man’s sense remained clear. 
His grasped and twitched the counterpane as 
if trying to write ; seeing this, they brought a slate, but 
a few feeble scratches was all he had stre left to 
make upon it. And before noon that day, Uncle 
Gilbert had gone out of the world, and had taken the 

of the secret with him. 

ith a vague sense of the secret itself lying like a 
burden on his brain, the heir-at-law tru home- 
wards. Under similar circumstances, you, my reader, 
might have been prompted to rush off at once to some 
lawyer of your acquaintance, and conjure him to 
move heaven, earth, and all things therein, for the 
clearing up of the mystery. But then, as a reader of 
this Journal in general, not to say of this article in 
particular, you are naturally quick-minded and quick- 
witted. ing so, you can hardly understand the 
slowness of mental process in the rustic east- 
country man. A proposition quite as simple as two 
and two make four, if set before him for the first 


the sick-room. Gilbert et had heard his | Docto 


or all that, though it had grown to lay such hold on 
his mind that as he walked beside his team the thud 
of their shaggy feet seemed to proclaim him heir, and 
the flail got into a way of saying to the barn-floor : 
‘Four thousand nae. 5 for Martin Dogget—four 


| 
4 
| 
| | 
¢ 
time, must be ploughed, so to speak, into his senses, 
| before they can fully receive it. Martin kept on at 
| work, 4 op by dim ideas of untold wealth, to 
which he a right, and a conflicting notion, that as 
, nothing so wonderful had ever happened to any of his 
he couldn’t be the first man 
' picked out for such good-luck. Then how should he 
ever find out a will so far away as London? As for 
rs’ Commons, the name only stuck by him 
| because it jumbled somehow with the ‘ doctor’s stuff’ 
' he had to fetch after his day’s work for poor Letty. 
| So for two full months the man went on his way, and 
1 | spoke never a word about the matter to any soul alive. 
qi 
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thousand pounds!’ all day long. Meantime, Becky, 
in confidential moments at the garden wicket, ex- 
pressed her belief to the neighbours that her master 
was ‘going to turn Methody,’ he had been ‘so still 
since his uncle died, and took wonderful to the big 
Bible.’ I fancy that had Mrs Dogget guessed the 
secret of the big Bible’s fascination over her husband, 
the gossips’ tongues would have been set going far 
and near. Martin never got even into the first chapter 
of Genesis, never got further than the _— fly-leaf. 
At its top stood the names of his grandfather and his 
great-uncle, in the clumsy, faded handwriting of that 
old Martin of all; lower down came his father’s 
name, and in due time his own. True, he was not 
scholar enough to spell out the characters; but the 
sight of them all together on the fly-leaf served to 
establish a link between himself and them, and to 
make the fact palpable to his mind, that he really was 
heir to that shadowy t-uncle ; and so one evening 
last July, Martin Tight have been seen, the Bible 
tucked under his arm, hurrying down street to consult 
the 

Our B wheelwright, you must know, 
enjoys a reputation of being ‘the longest head in 
the parish, and of t knowledge of the world in 
general, arrived at by having worked at his trade 
‘ever so far up in the shires.’* The wheelwright’s 
advice was, that his neighbour should, before risking 
one fee, visit Langstow, to if 
respecting the 1 existed among his uncle’s papers ; 
this, of course, te chould have done at first, but then 
such a measure does not occur naturally to a man 
who can read nor = was to 
strike across the country to the Cambridgeshire village 
where Gilbert Dogget settled, pick up any informa- 
tion respecting him which might be out of old 
inhabitants, and procure a copy of his burial register. 
* With that,’ said the Mentor, ‘ and — of registers 
you can get here, you'll be able to back your story to 
the lawyers.’ In the cool of the evening, after next 
ron work, Martin walked to Langstow. Nothing 
to be come at there, however. By that time, what few 
— his uncle had left were gone to the four winds. 

e of his cousins kept the shop, and they had, she 
said, come in handy to wrap candles, soap, and sugar 
for her customers. Our fortune-hunter was early on 
the road in the morning with a long cross-country tramp 
before him. Along lanes that gently dipped and rose, 
through corn and across commons white 
with geese, over miles and miles of moor and heath ; 
now out on a bit of good hard turnpike, and now the 
road quite lost where endless stretches of fen steam 
under the July sun, the solitary figure plodded on, out 
of the heart of one flat county into the heart of the 
next. Some long way had our traveller walked before 
he stopped for breakfast at a wayside public-house, 
where an uncomplaisant landlord stood smoking his 
pipe in the doorway. This man bade him go on three 
miles further, saying with a surly oath he kept 
neither bite nor sup for tramps. in himself shall 
tell you how he felt as he turned away. ‘Then,’ he 
says, ‘I fared as if I could ha’ slunk home like a 
dog, for, thinks I, if a poor man can’t get the victual 
he’s ready to pay for, ’tain’t likely he can come into a 
heap of money.’ Don’t we all of us know what it is 
to have the mind so engrossed with one subject, that 
we see this reflected in everything that happens 
to us. 

However, our fortune-hunter’s spirits rose when, on 
reaching Waterend, he found a certain old Judkins, 
whose memory, report said, reached back to the 
weaver’s time. He was parish-clerk—superannuated 
now—and a very deaf, snarling, wooden-faced specimen 
of a Judkins. ‘Rec’llect Gilbert Weaver?’ said the 


* The ‘shires’—pronounced as if written sheers—to East 
Anglians, are Lincoln, Cambridge, and Hertford shires. These are 
the Ultima Thule of our rural population, . 


old man, the question having been sufficiently bawled 
out at him—‘in course Ido. Scores o’ times I’ve seen 
un go over the fen with his dog behind un. Ay, ay, 
folks say “silly Suffolk,” but Gilbert weren't silly, 
not he. Never gave nothin’ away, nor never asked 
for nothin’; worked late and early, and wove hisself 
into a oe money—that were Gilbert Weaver.’ And 
Mr Judkins struck his stick on the floor, as if it had 
been a divining-rod, and the money lay buried there. 
Certainly pleasant to hear as far as it-went; but 
then the investment and disposal of this money, could 
the old man tell anything about that? ‘ wees! could,’ 
he replied ; ‘Gilbert were a close chap, and kept his 
own secrets. There must ha’ been trouble about the 
money, though, years after he were dead. Letters 
came—I forget how many—from London to the 
eee ge which I were then, to know who he 
_ behind, an’ sorts o’ things I knew nought 
about. 
Letters from London! How had they been 
answered? What had been done with them? Who 
had sent them? The questions poured out in one 
breath. ‘No, I don’t know the name—’tisn’t ean 
—so long back too. But I’ll tell ee what I did’— 
Judkins spread a blue handkerchief out on his knee 
with a sagacious air—‘I’ll tell ee what I did: I burnt 
’em as they came to be sure; and when the folks 
was tired o’ sending, why, they left off. No, no, J 
weren't such a fool as to go writing back to lawyers, 
an’ get myself, mayhap, into a peck o’ trouble.’ 
Stupid old Judkins ! I wonder Martin did not shake 
him where he sat and chuckled. But the poor fellow 
was only too glad to have heard so pve sapere 
heart ; 
him, as it danced before the boy while he ran to find 
the very ws where the rainbow sets foot on the 
ground. nough, his friend the wheelwright pro- 
nounced, to e a clear case for Lawyer Searchout. 
A clear case, also said the la , and set to work in 
the matter with hearty -will. Ah, it was touching 
to hear those simple folks discuss the fortune comin, 
such a sum might ough to back 
the few pounds spent it food, 
ps even butcher's meat every day; warm 
clothing for next winter, shoe-leather, and ‘larning’ 
in plenty for the children ; and, above all, something 
better t ‘the house’ for r crippled Letty in 
ears to come, when she Bone © wih no father to work 
or her. Beyond wants and wishes such as these, 
there seemed no room in the narrow cottage horizon. 
And now, it seems, we have only to put Martin in 
possession of his fortune, and set the village bells 
ringing through a sentence or so over his good-luck ; 
an e er feels that we could ring our poor 
neighbours into their rights with a heartier peal than 
we could tind for the best dream good-fortune 
bestowed on shadows of the brain. But have we 
not all found out for ourselves one wide difference 
between the drama of fiction and the drama of real 
life? In the one, how easily difficulties can be got 
rid of, how readily mysteries clear up at the proper 
moment, how naturally everything, once 
arrives at some happy and appropriate conclusion ! 
In life, the order is quite otherwise ; it is these 
beginnings without an end, these riddles without an 
answer, the work which has no pay-day, the race to 
which no goal is set, this vexing incompleteness on 
every side, which darkens the shadow on the human 
lot. Our bit of homely history—which is most 
literally true—is a case in point. Here all neces- 
sary evidence has been forthcoming, and Martin’s 
claim established without much trouble; but this 
done, where is the four thousand pounds? Whose 
name was that the dying man not breath to 
tell? Who advertised for the heir-at-law, and sent 


letters of inquiry to Clerk Judkins? Of course, a 
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- day-labourer has no money to risk in setting agents to | cattle innumerable. In a village, a maiden 
. : work who might, or might not, find answers to these | out to milk her kine at daybreak. Before 
. questions. As for my friend Martin, I must say that, | fully ended, the waters almost enviro 
aan: him and his that the threat Gilbert Dogget flung | At last, after other vain efforts for her rescue, Hl 
stout countrymen having lashed together a couple 
tee ‘Nobody belonging to you shall ever be a penny the | of those broad wooden troughs used in salting bacon, 
better for any earnings of mine.’ pddled off with long poles to the spot and brought 
BD * Many that were rich when they rose from in 
THE GREAT DOVER FLOOD OF 1662. the moring, were poor men ere noon Neem ce 
ts Onty a few weeks have gone by since the public | lost eleven hun sh Yet did the sun on that 
i- pathy was evoked to alleviate a wide-spread fairly, and brightly, and the town and 
the went cheerfully to the business of the 
y fen country, over lands originally won from the sea. A the fold about noon 
a Upon agray autumnal morning, exactly two centuries 80 she, being more bold 
oe ago, a courier, all travel-stained, his jaded horse have none of her; 
ta Admiralty, then, as now, at Whi brought a ere, and seeing the billows come tumbling 
a letter superscribed ‘ Dover, November 12, 1662.—In r another, like great mountains of water, 
haste—poste haste—poste haste—or all is lost! Port, e flock must perish unless fetched 
Ne gga ged The order is of course addressed © good shepherd,” quoth she, “ who dares 
to those ys of mounted messengers that in the 
i seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and long subse- | to drive them, both and they were 
j quently, performed Britain’s postal service, at the rate ; and after the sea had retired, the man was 
of about five miles per hour. found dead, standing A poor 
No printed narrative of this dreadful sea-flood has | fisherman, with his wife Snes ee, Lene 
He ever yet eopren in print. The inhabitant of | being thrown down, got for shelter into the next. 
, q Dover will learn from it for the first time the 
Bi 
Hals author of a county topography in four | the sea wo again at food 
huge folio volumes, though generally diffuse u the | away piecemeal; in an instant, the current whi 
allusion whatever to the terrible flood of 1662. than three hundred yards, into a wood; they try to 
| The public manuscript records alone e its | lift themselves into the branches; the miserable 
H Hugh Morell, the Dover mayor, in the letter before 
i me, addressing Sir William Batten, Secretary of 
iH the Navy,‘we are here in a maze of astonishment 
i lives, hourly expectant of a inundation. Dover 
i never was of such uence as now, my lord, 
the since Dunkirk thas heen disposed of It demands 
He th its thousand inhabit- 
j th, an instant commis- 
thereat, The | th f His Worship, had th 
: report e property of His Worship, e sagacity to save 
t about twenty houses. | herself upon the where 
. A bark was driven upon a stone-roofed cottage ; the | she remained until forced to come down. _Disinterred 
i an e minghing promuscuously 
eh those, the days of Merry King Charles, there 
4 existed no Times newspaper to storm our sympathies, 
4 and summon to the rescue, by some heart-thrilling 
: a a whole legion of good Samaritans. Sub- 
Court ladies 
miated within 
j tied to the manger were all lost. How many /|the royal exchequer. ugh Morell, the Dover 
th: ve swimming t 
" all dead, with kine, oxen, great mares, 
i} the breed of the great war-horse, and other 
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“Trusty and well-beloved, wee well. 
Having with much sorrow the late 
our town and 

up divers works, walls, 
thereof; and that the tides do still increase and 


the reparation, from future ruin, of the 
made in our said town and harbour, assuring 
them that—besides the duty and charity which they 
owe their country in a time of so apparent hazard— | laugh 
wee shall esteem their endeavours herein a —— 
acceptable service.—Given at our court at 
14th year of our 


saries, 


prosperous 
generation. 
exclusive of visitors, a dozenfold greater than ‘the 
thousand inhabitants’ washed out of eye beds by 
that ‘most extremest storm’ in the year of special 
accidents by flood and field, the disastrous 1662. 


HOME FROM THE COLONIES. 
A TRIP TO FAIRYLAND. 

WE did not go to Fairyland upon the day appointed. 

In Morumbidgee, where, when it rains, it rains, and 
the hailstones are at times so large as to kill birds, | ; 
and even young lambs, we can promise our visitor fine 
weather, as one takes lodgings, ‘for a month certain ;’ 
but in England, in respect to all projected out-of-door 
entertainments, there is, even in summer, the greatest 
uncertainty. Man proposes, but the heavens settle it. 
It was wet for days ; and, moreover, I was not in a 
fit condition for an excursion of pleasure. There are 
few colonists who do not bring back with them some 
remembrances from their adopted land in the shape of 


a disease. The ‘little present from India’ is liver been 


complaint; from the Gold Coast and the West Indies, 
it is ague; and although Australia is but a poor 
country for illnesses, yet 
the rest, it gives us a liability to influenza. I was 


most ridiculous ailment—the eye-closer, the mouth- | jhe 


opener, that enemy of distinct pronunciation, which 
confuses our ps with our bs. 
During this infliction, nothing could exceed at first 


the courtesy, and afterwards the attentive kindness of | i 


my new-found friends. Their names, I learned, were 
respectively Charles Martin and Angus Layton; but 
it suited our humour to call one another X, and Y, 
and Morumbidgee, as we had begun. They procured 
for me the newest books, and even read them to me 
aloud when I was unable to amuse myself in that 
way ; and when I was too prostrated to rise, they 


came up into my room—of which they had made quite 
a flower-garden—without their beloved : did 


have extracted from a whole In vain 


hospi 

* That is true,’ admitted X ; ‘ but then, on our own 

parts, we cannot afford to lose a new sensation. We 
not accustomed to sick people.— a little 

shews you ’re getting well—and ou afford us a most 

— interesting study, 1 assure you. Don’t 
? 

‘ Most certainly,’ assented the other; ‘it couldn’t 
be better—unless, indeed, it were a surgical case. I 
have often been to see an amputation, but I 
never did it. Per cm ee he gets over this bout, 
he will be good en to meet with a compound 
comminuted fracture 
are those strawberries come at last. There is nothing 
obj 

a at intending to 

but only disordered ond thrown out of by find- 
ing ev: in contrary to what it was in 
Australia. I not been able to eat certain cherries 
that had been provided for me, and he averred that I 


| not the it, as in Morumbidgee. He was 


results | always apologising for the scent in the flowers, and 


opposite—. 

scentless, and the birds without 

upon placing a cuckoo-clock outsi e my door, that I 

wo! 


As to thanks, these young would have 
none of them, that all kind offices of theirs 
were but my due, since in the Tables of Affinity the 
Advertisee occurred in the same line with one’s 
Brothers and Sisters; ‘and indeed, added Y, ‘con- 
en ’ 


you are 

campaign. ‘o-morrow is, 
liarly suitable for a trip to Fairyland; the glass at 
last us fine weather ; and’ —— 


t for it 
t+ would quite spoil 


be 


*In Australia, the barometer rises before bad weather, and 
fails before good. 


59 
a town. Unwilling, however, to | 
willy to their pathetic the fallow. 
ing ‘king’s letter,’ enriched with sign-mar re 
royal, is addressed to the knights and justices 
Tovesved SUCH CODGUCE Was DO n the bond; 
t they had undertaken to shew me life, but not to 
swell, to the imminent danger of our said town and | 
inhabitants of the same, many of whom have been 
already taken and drowned, and the rest continually 
threatened with destruction, wee have thought fit to 
recommend the redress of so great misery to your 
especial care and compassion, willing you to invite 
earnestly all our loving subjects dw: in the parts 
adjacent forthwith to contribute their best assistance, 
by sending in their carts, carriages, and other neces- 
Crovia e, however, he OS who he erm 
selves. It was through the ae spirit of thy 
surviving townsmen, rather any magical 
of tho ‘tanel letters-missive, a Dour speedily | tor the song of a caged thrush that hung in a window 
arose from its ruins to become, by imperceptible 
| 
- ion which had evoked such evidences of good feeling 
ble n those with whom I had so curiously cast in my lot. 
ght 
ra 
im, 
nto 
ugh 
Hush! mysteriously ; *don fall, 
him, or he won’t sleep. 
at oe vou know, pay his reckoning.* e has been . 
ike winter, as June in well-régulated 
fimates to be. For 
wnt im know that it’s the lo: 
ms ght to be the shortest. 
the easure.’ 
The next morning, a barouche and pair conveyed us 
ing extent of these fatigued as much as 
However mean and vile the 
in outskirts of our colonial towns may be, at least one 
suk soon gets out of them. A poor man may there sleep 
Ales n an alley, and yet breathe mountain air before 
om breakfast. But here, were it not for the Parks, tens 
thin of thousands would never behold a tree or a blade of 
over grass. We drove through miles of melancholy streets, : 
“of? where every other shop was either an emporium for lolli- ; 
Sis pops or for cheap literature ; their Principle, it was set 
* 
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forth in their windows, was Small its, and I: should 
think that it must be their practice also. After a 

t while, however, we arrived at what seemed to 

a country town (which, however, was London still), 
and eventually at the country. is country con- 
sisted not of open fields, but of great walls, over 
which, when lower than common, or through the bars 
of jealous iron gates, we caught occasional Ps of 
exquisite gardens, parks, and shrubberies, and of the 
mansions they surrounded. In the land from which 
I come, when I drive by any country-seat such as 
these, it is probable I know who lives there. Upon 
inquiry, I can easily learn whether he made his money 
by gold or by sheep, and even some scandal about his 
father having emigrated at the —— expense 
with a ring round one of his ankles. But the pro- 
prietors of the splendid — I was now looking at 
—Jones of the Stock hange, Brown the army 
contractor, Robinson who fi the rag-and-bone 
line mysteriously remunerative—these men of two 
thousand a year and upwards were nobodies. Society, 
of which they would be shining lights in Melbourne, 
is here unaware of their existence. As we emerged 
from this region into the champaign, a mighty glimmer 
of light ed upon us through the trees. e top 
of the eastern hill seemed clothed in fire as for another 
sunrise. It dazzled me for a moment, and was gone ; 
we were travelling on an elm-set English highway 
only, amidst a chequer-work of beam and shade. 
Then the trees ceased, leaving a great interval, and 
through it I beheld a magnificent palace of light, with 
towers and pinnacles tipped with flame. It was like 
no building wrought by the hand of man, and I 
| a ree it to fade like a vision before my unsatis- 


eyes. 
‘It is the Palace that was made by enchantment 


In another moment we had entered the crystal 
portal, and I found myself in the distan vig 
among lustrous birds and giant vegetation. | 
atmosphere would have been oppressive but for 
Sirens who scattered coolness through the place from 
a mighty fountain, in which grew the rice-plant and 
the sugar-cane, and one with tall green stems and 
fibrous leaves, upon which the eye gladly rested, as a 
relief to the surrounding splendours. 

‘It is the pepyrus, observed X, ‘ which supplied 
note-paper to eses the Great, from whose temple 


ti an an avenue 0 

en. perceived two figures seated, so colossal 
~ I had entered between them without perceiving 
either. 

*These were hewn out of the solid Nubian rock,’ 
continued X, ‘ more than fifteen hundred years before 
era.” 

‘It is appalling to contemplate the offspring of a 
period such as that,’ said I; ‘it is like standing face 
to face with eternity.’ 

‘And yet that opposite cedar—look you—was 
centuries old before eses was in the arms i 
dusky mother, and once stood dly up four hundred 
feet in air in the Sierra Nev in California. These 
things perplex you, Morumbidgee, because you attempt 
to reason about them. Give yourself up into my 
hands. I possess the Sedented carpet which Prince 
Houssain bought at Bisnagar for the Princess Nour- 
ounnihar; and it shall carry us whithersoever you 
please. In an instant of time you shall be in the halls 
of Sennacherib, guarded by the winged Assyrian bulls ; 
or in that red palace above G where the Moor 
held regal state in defiance of Christendom.’ 

The Court of Lions in the Alhambra rose before me 
while he spoke, a mass of gold and colour, with the 


of his | Paradise. 


stalactite roof of the Hall of the Abencerrages beyond. 
The solitary splendour of the place—its gilded halls 
and inlaid ceilings, its silent fountain, its dim divans 
— dreamy ease—enchained my tongue. It 
seemed as though I could have lived here with the 
memories of the Cid, a lifetime. But X said: ‘ Be- 
hold!’ and drew aside a curtain. 

I know not what I saw, but if that scene had been 
peopled by Peris, I know I should not have wondered. 
A vision of whiteness, of things too bright and beau- 
tiful to be real set in a realm of nah a mingling 
of statues and foliage ; a murmur of music and voices. 

* Be calm, O son of the under-world. Lo, here is 
ancient Greece !’ 

Before us stood the temple of Jupiter at Nemea, 
and through the columned entrance I caught a 

lim I thought, of the Athenian Parthenon. 
Within’ were all the statues that have most charmed 
the world since art was born—the Farnese Juno and 
the Laocoon ; the Discobulus and the Ariadne from 
the Vatican ; and in the centre, as though to receive 
the homage of the rest, the matchless Milo Venus. 
I was looking at the living frieze upon the wall—that 
long procession of man and horse that reaches through 
so many centuries—when twilight fell upon my 


e 
This darkness is Feyptian,’ murmured X; ‘we 
are in the tomb of Beni Hassan, on the Eastern Nile.’ 

On the walls without there were of 

ious offerings from kings to gods, and hiero ics 
and mystical, columns of 
with capitals of lotus-leaf and 

‘My friend, said I, ‘my brain whirls; take me 
hence into the English air, I pray.’ 

‘ Yet first come underground,’ returned X gravely. 

I was in a roofless court, with coloured walls and 
tesselated floor. On every side were shady chambers, 
and in the midst of that in which we stood a marble 
bath... At the entrance of this costly place was 
inscribed Salve—welcome. 

* This, then, is Rome, said I. 

* Not so,” said X, ‘ although the men that lived here 
were Romans, before the burning flood came from the 
hill, and made them dust. It is Pompeii. For six- 
teen hundred years, this house, and thousands like 

covered with white ashes ere man began to 


it, ley 
dig for these memorials of his fellows. This was: 


the summer dining-room; here the revellers were 
reclining, doubtless, when their red doom went forth ; 
this was the Xystus, or flower-garden’—— 

‘A flower-garden !’ cried I passionately ; ‘oh, how 
ila would love to look upon a simple 

wer 

In a moment we stood upon a range of terraces, 
below which smiled a h gay parterres, with 
marble vases filled to the brim with flowers, amid 
green-sward and trees—a mass of bloom and verdure, 
interspersed with whitest statues and long flights of 
marble stairs. Innumerable fountains, not as yet in 
motion, but ‘with beaded bubbles winking at their 
brim,’ in act to rise, made silver throbbing round us, 
while in the distance lay a wooded landscape sloping 
to green hills. Beyond those lay, perchance, the com- 
mon world, but all within sight was Dreamland— 

ise. Then, while we looked, the beaded bubbles 
grew, and high and higher leaped the water-falls, 
and intermingli highest point one with 
another, flashed ve the trees; and lo! a broad 
white stream went tripping down a marble channel, 
which I had taken for stairs, and out of the roofs of 
the summer temples gushed the flood, to fall in a silver 
veil round the Naiad who stood in the shrine within. 
The heat of the noonday was quelled, the faint 
odours were freshened that came from the rosary 
beneath, and the topmost spray touched our hot 
brows, falling far through the blue. 

‘Happy fountains,’ ejaculated a languid voice be 
side me ; ‘ when they work, they only play.’ 


: 
th 
| 
Wa 
an out of a single diamond, exclaim .» by the goo 
Focksanendasar. It is open to mortals six 
ch. i in the week, but on the seventh only to Shar- 
iG holdas the unfortunate—to whose griefs its garden, 
I 4 lanted by Prince Packstoneddin, is sacred.’ 
4 
it 
| 
| 
Ai 


= 


FOr mer 
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This was Y, whom we had suddenly come upon, 
stretched on the sloping green-sward, and smoking a 


cigar. 
enchanted carpet,’ observed I reprovingly. 

‘Not so,’ said he; ‘I would have shewn you the 
omnium gatherum with the greatest pleasure, but 
Fate decided against me.’ 

‘We tossed,’ e i 


that is all. If tea been tails, Y would have been 
your cicerone instead of me; as it is, I am the Inter- 
— of the Palace of Crystal and of the Garden of 

ight. Do you not hear something, Morumbidgee ?’ 

2 oo the fountains, although their voice grows 
faint and fainter.’ 

*Do you hear nothing else ?’ 

‘I hear the birds renewing their interrupted song, 
as after rain.’ 

‘The Golden Water and the Talking Bird you can 
scarcely have missed,’ said X; ‘but if you hear not 
more than these, you must have stuffed your ears 
with cotton-wool, even as did the Princess Parizadé 
baa she started on her search after the Singing 

Upon listening more attentively, a low melodious 
Gander seemed to steal out of the Fairy Palace 
behind me, which, gathering strength, arose, and pre- 
sently rolled out of doors like some vast embodied 
spirit of melody, to whom even those Crystal walls 
were too much like a prison; and then it in grew 
faint, and wailed and wandered all about the air, as 
though it would fain re-enter, but could not. Most 
unmi le music, the harmonious crash of human 
voices, here broke forth triumphant, ‘as when a 
mighty people rejoice with shawms and cymbals and 
harps of gold,’ the jubilant cry, as it seemed, of an 
enfranchised nation. 

‘It is the Hallelujah chorus,’ murmured X with 
bated breath; ‘and sounds like the very echo of 
ie ’ said Y the end of his 

usical festivals upon any great scale are things 
which colonists cannot be expected to compass. 
England herself, when I left her, had but one such 
entertainment in half a century. This was held at 
Westminster Abbey in 1834, and about six hundred 
performers only were employed in it. Since then— 
thanks mainly to Mr Hullah the nation has become 
intensely well-nigh universally musical. Few 
other countries could uce an orchestra such as 
that which was now before me, numbering some four 
thousand singers and players. No other country could 
certainly have offe' em a building suitable for 
their performance. Yet here, in their vast amphi- 
stood this multitude, their 

uttering white as doves’ wings, or 

leaves in weve. and in front of them were pad 
spare, ond whom the far-stretchi naves 
on both sides could have times 
their number. All this great company were on their 
feet as we entered, following the good old fashion of 
George IIL, who always rose at the Hallelujah, as 
having at least an equal title to that mark of respect 
with the national anthem; and their sitting down, 
amid rustle of silk and swaying of crinoline, was of 
itself a musical s le. Then a female singer came 
to the front of that gigantic platform, and filled all 
the shining space with one clear voice. 


Let the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud, uplifted, angel trumpets blow, 


she; and at those words the trumpeter by her 
side blew long and shrill. s 
‘I like those melodious illustrations—that fitti 
of sound to sense,’ observed X, ‘ for my part, altho 
I believe it is not held to be the highest art. 


ined X laughing, ‘and I lost, | thing 


Creation is, to my mind, the first of oratorios, because 
it is the most descriptive.’ 

‘What a row there must be, then, when the Bumble 
Bee is made,’ quoth Y drily. 

Here, fortunately, there was a delicate but universal 
clapping of gloved hands as the singer ceased, which 

our and then the became 
electric in motions, giving promise of some t 

ing. His moved this 
that with wild velocity, and the basses stormed, and 
the sopranos made complaint, as though all the world 
had quarrelled with his wife, and were ‘having it 
out’ together for our benefit. Some said it was one 
thing, and some another, for it is not to be denied 
that there is a certain sameness about choruses, and 
that most of them, to an uneducated ear, have a very 
striking resemblance to God Save the King. When 
there was music without voices, the difficulty of 
identification was even greater. 

enthusiastic but indiscri ing o! ly in our 
neighbourhood, of the unimpassioned Y. 

*I believe, madam, it is the Overture to Samson.’ 

‘The what, sir?’ reiterated this lady sharply, who 
carried about with her an accompaniment to the 
drum of her ear in the shape of an ear-trumpet. 
‘ Whose overture, did you say?’ 

‘I believe it was Delilah’s overture, made to the 
Philistines,’ responded Y with gravity. 

‘Dear me,’ responded she, making a note of this. 
‘I am fortunate indeed in sitting next to a gentleman 
of such information.’ 

There could be no doubt in any mind concerning 
the piece that followed. Over even that scene, so 
instinct with life and colour, there seemed to fall an 
im le gloom with the first notes of the Dead 
March in Saul. The Fairy Palace itself might have 
been a funereal vault while that far-off farewell of 
the dead was echoing through its aisles. The chorus 
from L’ Allegro, again, one would have thought, was 
equally i le ; but this was not universally 


= ple laughin ’ exclaimed 
ing, sir?’ exclai 
i indiigaation : people 
who want to laugh should not come to an oratorio. 


piece in the programme 
aware of.’ 

‘It is the Retreat of the Four Thousand, madam. 
The singers go before, and the minstrels follow after 
—to lunch.’ 

Y’s information was munificently recompensed to 
himself and friends in some excellent refreshments, 
which the old lady had brought with her in a basket 
which might have served for Moses’s cradle in the 
in She her own 
ingly communicative, an =e others to 
equally ready with their remarks, turning her trum- 
pet suddenly upon you like a subscription-box, and 
awaiting your observation with some impatience. 
When we talked among ourselves, she listened, omit- 
ting, from motives of delicacy, from joining in the 
conversation, but soliloquising upon the various sub- 
jects as they arose, aloud. hen X, for example, 
was praising, with some eloquence, the indis; le 
basses, the thunders of the musical Vatican, as being 
in every sense the ‘great guns’ of an oratorio, she 

ve in her adhesion thus: ‘ Yes,’ said she, making 

e observation to space, ‘I like them basses: I can 
hear 

i second part of the ‘ormance, there 


| | 
h 
7e 
2,” 
of 
cs 
te 
ne 
ad 
rs, 
dle 
as. 
re 
he 
ix- 
ke 
to ‘Madam, in that I most entirely agree with you, 
ras’ returned Y earnestly; ‘but it is the chorus itself 
ere which is laughing in the present instance.’ 
h ; ‘Then, sir, they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves—that is my opinion—when —— have paid 
ow twelve-and-six to listen to them. d what are they 
ple all getting up and going away for? That is not a 
es, 
ith 
nid 
ire, 
of 
in 
us, | 
ing 
om.- 
bles 
alls, 
vith 
‘oad 
nel, 
s of 
lver 
aint 
sary 
hot 
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into the sea. His patriotic feelings were wounded ; 
that Pharaoh, with all his weak- 
was a like himself. The Times says that 


are 
and B Strength.’ 

‘True,’ said Y ; ‘genteel society without its “com- 
pany manners,” in a railway crush, is one of the 
ghastliest sights I know.’ 


But we ourselves, like gods above the thunder, 
these things unmoved, for our barouche awaited 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Tue Astronomer-royal has delivered his usual annual 
Report to the Board of Visitors of the Observatory ; 
and it is worthy of remark, as shewing the increasing 
use which science is making of the spectrum, that he 
mentions having ‘a prism-apparatus, for 
examination of the spectra of fixed stars.’ Spectrum 
analysis is indeed making rapid advances; chemists 
and opticians are availing themselves of its astonish- 
ing powers with promising results. At the last meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, four of the papers read had 
spectrum analysis as their object or subject. But 
to return to the Report above quoted: Mr Airy states 
that for the examination of spontaneous magnetic 
earth-currents, which at times play tricks with the 
telegraph, two wires have been laid from the 
Observatory to the Greenwich Railway station, 
where one connects with a wire terminating at 
Dartford, the other with a wire terminating at Croy- 
don. As each of these will have its extremities buried 
in the ground, it is thought that the phenomena of 
earth-currents will be brought within the means of 
careful observation. Mr C. V. Walker, F.R.S., has 


already made a preliminary discussion of the sub- 
ject, which is published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, Mr Airy further recommends the Visitors to 
press upon the Admiralty the advantage of having 
hourly time-signals flashed down to the Start. An 
of 1.2000 would have to be incurred for the 
outfit, and the annual outlay afterwards would be a 
little over L.300, a small sum when compared with 
the benefit to be gained. ‘The great majority of 
outward-bound ships,’ the Astronomer-royal, 
‘ pass within sight of the Start, and, if an hourly signal 
were exhibited, would have the means of regulating 
their chronometers at a most critical part of their 
voyage. .... I know no direction of the powers of 
the Observatory,’ he adds, ‘which would tend so 
energetically to carry out the great object of its 
establishment, “the finding out the so much-desired 
longitude at sea.”’ 
Another important subject mentioned in the Report 
is the measurement of a great arc of parallel from 
Valentia to the Volga. The Russians, it is said, will 


> | be ready with their part of the work by the end of 


the present summer; the improved geodetic junction 
between Britain and Belgium was completed some 
months ago by Sir H. James, so that the time has 
come for re-measuring the astronomical longitude 
between Greenwich and Valentia; and this is shortly 
to be accomplished with the co-operation of the 
officers of Ordnance and the Magnetic Telegraph 


Company. 

Mr Lassell writes further from Malta, that he finds 
the climate eminently favourable for his astronomical 
observations; he has made a preliminary examination 
of some of the nebulz, and confirms the Earl of Rosse’s 
conclusions as to their spiral form. He intended to 
devote himself entirely to those far-remote phenomena ; 
but the moon is a popular object, and so many visitors 
wished to have a peep at its bright face in his large 
reflector, that he has been led to examine our satel- 
lite, and he remarks that it ‘fascinates him greatly.’ 
‘I see,’ he continues, ‘ minute details with a hardness, 

and reality I have never seen before. I 
believe that if a carpet the size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
were laid down on the moon’s surface, I should now 
be able to tell whether it were round or square. Yet 
what I see is nothing more than a i 
same volcanic texture, the same 
and desolate i 


having infused fresh vigour into their i 

enlarged their number of members, and publi a 
respectable account of their doings for the past twelve 
months, but they are going to try to settle some of 
the most important questions in their especial science, 
The 


which proved abortive. That 
of Staffordshire is chosen because it is about as far 
from the sea on side as it is possible to get in 
7) and as the m is to ascend to a height 
of five miles, it is not t safe to choose a starting- 
int nearer the coast. As it is, there must always 
some risk of a balloon being caught by a quick 
upper current, and blown away from over the land. 
A new balloon has been made for the experiment : 
the only persons to ascend are Mr Coxwell the 
aéronaut, and Mr is known as 
inci meteorologist at Greenwich Observatory. 
Good are provided for the 
and Mr Glaisher will have nothing to do but note 


: | the rising and departure of the Pacha of Egypt and ; 
J his suite, who were among the company. 
i ‘Them foreigners care nothing for music,’ remarked ' 
our old lady peevishly. ‘ Abraham Pacha always said | 
he liked the tooning better than anything that was . 
explained Y; ‘this Israel in is, of course, a ) 
painful subject for him to listen to. hen Fo | 
observed, when the chorus began to express their ! 
71 leasure that the horse and the rider were thrown | 
it 1s of the greatest importance to Eng t he . 
tbo in Let us therefore 
follow, and make apology to him, 0 Morumbidgee.’ | 
} Under this ingenious pretence, we escaped from the | 
patient throng, and from the old lady of Block G, | 
| and once more sought the garden, fair to wander in, | 
but fairer to look down upon from some wide-open | 
. window after feast. We banqueted in a pavilion of : 
Sarto of whom would have to wait for | 
n. 
f ‘Oh, never come to the palace of Focksanendasar,’ ) 
= said X, ‘and, still more, never return, by any such 
victim that is offered to him, > | 
| imadequate. The devotees, desirous to be first, fight | 
| with one another like fiends. Women and children | 
itt 
ag | 
4 i us. We watched the shadows lengthen on the lawns, | 
OG and evening quench the latest western flame that 
th lingered on the palace pinnacles. Most true it was, 
a we spent that day in Fairyland. 
: A goodly place, a goodly time, 
* As e’er were in the golden prime 
8 Of good Haroun Alraschid. 
| usually exhibit.’ 
: ( | The Meteorological Society are not content with 
| 
' . e ee of temperature and moisture of the air 
at diferent ovations; the amount of dlectritity 
‘ 
| 


Balsa 
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present in the atmosphere; the time in which a 


magnet vibrates or oscillates, and the state of the 
barometer. Observers who remain below are to make 
simultaneous observations in different parts of the 
country for subsequent comparison, and some are to 
make it their ial business to measure the height 
of the balloon from time to time, as much depends 
on the elevation being known with accuracy. As the 
experiment is to be made while these particulars 
are at press, we can say nothing as yet concerning the 
result. 

Captain Denham of the royal navy has drawn up 
a of his surveying voyage in the Pacific in 
the ship Herald, during the years 1852-61. rage | 
the results are 163 determinations of latitude 
longitude ; forty-one islands carefully surveyed and 
mapped ; forty-two reefs and shoals properly laid 
down, and 450 miles of the Australian coast surveyed. 
Besides fixing accurately the place of the reefs and 
shoals mentioned above, many supposititious ones have 
consequence of thi inging of imagi 
from the maps is the fact that v iling from 
India to China can now shorten the length of their 
voyage by one-fifth. Besides all this, a large number 
of magnetic observations was taken, and a deep-sea 
sounding was made in the South Atlantic between 
Monte Video and Tristan d’Acunha, which gave a 
depth of 7706 fathoms. If any reliance is to be 
placed on this sounding, it online Dr Whewell’s 
theory as to the d of the Atlantic valley in 
that region. 

The Elbe, one of the ships of the Prussian navy, 
has recently returned from a two years’ cruise along 
the coast of Siam, bringing a large collection of objects 
of natural history: more materials for European 
museums and pean books.—The Porcupine, 
a government surveying-ship, is commissioned for a 
trip across the Atlantic, by request of the directors 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, to take another 
line of soundings across from the west of Ireland to 
Newfoundland. Especial attention is to be paid to 
the sudden dip, 200 miles from the Irish coast, where 
the 7" * suddenly changes from 500 to 1750 fathoms. 
This dip is a difficulty. Could a bank but be found 
running all across not more than 500 fathoms beneath 
the surface, it would be comparatively easy to lay 
cable. blished, under the 

ew years , there was under 

authori vf the Board of Gullesth, a collection of 
Meteorological Observations made at nineteen of the 
principal stations of the Royal Engineers during the 
years 1853-54. A a volume has just been 
issued by order of the Secretary of State for War con- 
taining the observations from the date above men- 
tioned down to 1858-59, made at thirty-one stations. 
We must explain, however, that the observations are 
only given in abstract; presenting the mean results, 
an the extreme range of the instruments, durin 

each month and year : the original registers are bound 
and kept at the Ordnance Office for reference. In the 
list of stations we notice twelve within the United 
Kingdom ; from Stirling to Southampton, and from 
Newcastle to Enniskillen; one at Guernsey ; four in 
North America, including Newfoundland; three in 
the Mediterranean ; four in the West Indies, includ- 


ing Bermuda and the Bahamas; and one at each of | of 


the following places, Hong-Kong, Ceylon, St Helena, 
Mauritius, Graham’s Town, Freemantle (Western 
Australia), and Auckland (New Zealand). The obser- 
vations thus embrace a wide over the globe. 
Sir Henry James, director of the Ordnance Survey, 
states, in his introductory remarks, that ‘the import- 
ance of having correct information as to the climate 
of all the stations at which our troops are stationed 
is now so fully recognised, that the Secretary of State 


tions to be taken by all the medical officers in the 


for War has given orders for meteorological observa- 


army wherever stationed.’ The corps of Engineers 
have in consequence handed over their instru- 
ments to the doctors, who were to commence their 
duties on the Ist of April of the present year. Two 
thousand copies of Sir H. James’s Instructions for 
taking M ical Observations have been i to 
the medical officers, to guide them in their new duty; 
and henceforth we get a trustworthy record of 


therein the laws of weather, and the student of 
physical science will gather from them subjects for 
Inv 


a ——- of liquid which solidifies immediately, a 


what seems to be an in istry, 
one susceptible of wider applications. It is entirely 
under control; so that the manufacturer having 
decided that the fiuid shall begin to thicken after six, 
ten, or any convenient n of hours, will see 
the result actually take , and by arranging waste 
and chippings in moulds, and pouring the solution 
over them, he may convert the refuse of a quarry or 
stone-yard into useful blocks of stone. 


Mr Sorby, who, by means of his mi has 
contributed largely towards the science of , is 
now pursuing a series of iments with a view to 


ascertain and demonstrate the mode of formation of 
mineral veins. His notion is, that the application of 
pressure to a substance highly saturated, compels the 
salts or other elements therein contained to crystallise 
out wherever they can find room. Hence fissures and 
crevices in rock-formations have been filled by a 
process of crystallisation which originated in some 
tremendous pressure of the whole mass. The theo 
is ingenious, and may contain a ial truth, whi 
pot. sae be left in better hands Mr Sorby’s for 
its successful working. 

M. Pouchet has > a note to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris on the Migration of Entozoa, a 
subject that has of late years much engaged the atten- 
tion of naturalists em 4 physiologists. It has been 
sup that the Tenia cenurus—the creature which 
produces the s rs in sheep—was a modified tape- 
worm, which red its way to the head from the 
intestines of the animal. M. Pouchet and his col- . 
league deny the fact, and the conclusions; and shew 
by experiment that no such migration takes place. 

The dangers of consanguineous marriages, and their 
influence in multiplying deaf and dumb cases among 
children, is the subject of a paper presented to the 
Academy by M. Boudin. It supplies matter for grave 
consideration. Taking the whole number of marriages 
in France, the consanguineous represent 2 per cent., 
while the proportion of deaf and dumb children born 
those consanguineous marriages is to the whole 
number of deaf and dumb births at Lyon, at least 
25 per cent. ; at Paris, 28 per cent.; at Bordeaux, 
30 per cent. The nearer the consanguinity of 
represent 1 the ts) tting a an 
child an ordinary it would have 
to be represented by 18 in marriages een cousins- 
german 5 by 37 in marriages between uncles and 
nieces ; by 70 in marriages between nephews and 
aunts. It will surprise some readers to hear that 
the subject is one in which the religious element is 
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emi; t, merchant, geographer ill co 
| them, the meteorologist will attempt to discover 
| A recent chemical discovery made by a firm who 
shew specimens of artificial stone in the International 
Exhibition, demonstrates that solutions of alumina 
and silica can be prepared, which, when mixed, will 
} r fluid for some hours; that instead of = 
beforehand for a process of slow solidification. This 
is said to be a great advantage in the manufacture of 
artificial stone, or in the protection and hardening of 
natural stone. The discovery, indeed, brings to light 
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guineous marriages man Catholicism is; an 
it appears by a return from Berlin, that the proportion 
of deaf and dumb children in 10,000 Catholics in that 
city was 31; in 10,000 of other Christian sects, 
mostly Protestant, it was 6; and among Jews, 27 in 
10,000. A similar result comes out in other circum- 
stances. By a census taken in the territory of Iowa 
in 1840, there were found 2°3 deaf and dumb in 
10,000 whites ; 212 deaf and dumb in 10,000 blacks 
(slaves), or 91 times more than among the whites. In 
this case, the habits of the blacks were favourable 
to the increased result. It is found that where inter- 
marriage is in some sort a necessity, from geographi- 
cal position, there is an immense increase in the 
rtion of deaf and dumb births. For the whole 

of France, the proportion is 6 in 10,000 ; in Corsica, it 
rises to 14 in 10,000; in the High Alps, to 23 ; in the 
canton of Berne, to 28. In Ice it is ll. The 
whole number of the deaf and dumb in Europe is esti- 
mated at 250,000; and when we consider that other 
infirmities of a very serious character, including 
idiocy, are oo | traceable to consanguineous 
marriages, we are led to inquire, what are the means 
by which relatives may be persuaded not to marry 
one another? Is it not a question which the Social 
Science Association might take up and discuss with 
advantage ? 

The food-question is one which arises from time to 
time among medical men and physiologists, notwith- 

i the fond belief that some entertain that 

they have settled it. Mr W. 8S. Savory has read 
a paper before the Royal Society, entitled Haperi- 
ments on Food ; its Destination and Uses, in which 
gs an account of a series of experiments made 

ith a view tc throw light on this much-debated 
question. It is well known that no one principle 
of food will suffice for nutrition ; but, as Mr a 
observes, ‘clear and unequivocal evidence is sti 
wanting to shew how far each principle of food is 
essential to life and health, provided all else save 
that one be sufficiently supplied.’ This question he 
attempts to answer. 


‘KITTY PALMER’ 


[The sole inscription on an old headstone in Dul- 
wich churchyard. 

But ‘ Kitty Palmer ’—not a word 

Beyond—the mossy head-stone’s shewing ; 

Not even a date ; it seems absurd 

To care for one one can’t be knowing. 

Yet I can’t help it ; she lies nigh 

The quiet road I travel often, 

And always, when I pass her by, 

Towards Kitty there my heart will soften. 


There’s nothing there her age to say. 

Young? old —all’s hid by time’s thick curtain. 
Was she a babe, scarce born a day ? 

A girl ? a woman ?—all’s uncertain. 

Was she maid, wife, or widow ’—well, 

That knowledge—we must do without it ; 

We know there's nothing here to tell, 

And that’s all we can know about it. 


What were her conquests !—did she reign, 

A child, but in her home’s affections, 

Or, older grown, seek, not in vain, 
Heart-triumphs, for sweet recollections ? 

Was she vain ? humble ? foolish ? wise ? 

Rich ? poor? coy? bold? quite dull? or witty ? 
Oh, were you wicked with your eyes, 

A plague to men !—I hope not, Kitty ! 


Did children make her smile or sigh, 

A blessed or afflicted mother ? 

Did she at weddings laugh ? or try 

By death-beds, sobs in vain to smother ? 

At her grandchildren’s christenings, eyes, 
Half tears—half laughter, did she shew now ? 
Or weep their flight to Paradise 

From cradles here ?—ah, who can know now! 


Yet still my fancy will go on 

About this long-gone Kitty dreaming. 
She, freed from all we think upon 

Of worldly toils, and cares, and scheming. 
Whatever she was, here her rest— 

How pleasantly these green elms shade it ! 
How calm and throbless is her breast, 
However wild, or sad, life made it! 


As here I see her lie, forgot 

By all who used to hate or love her, 
By all save one who makes this spot 
So sweet with thymy turf above her, 
I cannot come to picture her 

But as a sweet one life could render 
With smiles to heaven—one fit to stir 
Tn me but thoughts serene and tender. 


So I think of her—think her fair, 

And, on the painted sunshine gazing, 

See laughing eyes and golden hair, 

All beauty that one should be praising ; 

A happy, girlish wife before 

My sight she lives, to fancy giving 

Content more calm—more sweet, since more 
Undimmed by fears, than do the living. 


For we are things that know no peace— 
Poor slaves of care, and toil, and pleasure, 

Of wants and hopes that never cease, 

For calm content we have no leisure ; 

But hers no more are sin and death, 

All we must fear—with which we’ve striven ; 
Earth’s must be still unquiet breath ; 

She breathes but heaven's, we trust, forgiven. 


All they who knew her, too, have passed 
From time ; all broken heart-ties mended, 
They have rejoined her where at last 

All tears are dried—all sorrows ended : 
What matters, then, that here her nawe 
Alone is written! She is faring 

As well as most who cared for fame, 

For whom now not a soul is caring. 


Ah! you who here are writing this, 

And dream, perhaps, in future story 

Your name may live—who, catch or miss, 

Snatch at a little gleam of glory, 

Is it so much that men should know 

Your words years hence !—nay, man, breathe calmer ! 
Will you not sleep as well below 

The grass, forgot like Kitty Palmer! 


Blackheath. W. C. B. 
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